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SOME OF LITE'S LESSONS. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black. 
Nor windy suspiration of forced breath ; 
No, nor the fruitful river of the eye, 
Nor the dejected 'haviour of the visage. 
Together with all forms, moods, shapes of grief. 
That can denote me truly : these indeed seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that within which passeth show, 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

Hamlet, Act I. Scene I. 

The long winter was over. The last rem- 
nants of ice and snow had disappeared, 
and delicate crocuses and snowdrops were 
peeping above the ground in the more 
sheltered corners, in defiance of the 
stormy winds with which old Winter still 
tried to prolong his dreary reign. 

2 



2 Some of Life's Lessons. 

Spring was coming — beautiful spring! 
Not as in country lanes and wooded dells, 
in the wild luxuriance of its beauty, but 
still with a soft and gentle grace that 
strove, and not in vain, to brighten the 
dulness and beautify the realities of human 
life in a crowded city. 

The March wind was sweeping round 
the comer of St Peter's Square, sometimes 
trying to force an entrance into its stately 
mansions, and then, disappointed in that, 
expending its baffled energies on the luck- 
less passers-by, who, struggling with its 
force and the clouds of dust that followed 
in its wake, nevertheless trudged bravely 
on, intent on their various undertakings. 
It was a bold, rude wind, and no respecter 
of persons. Sometimes it sported with 
silken robes, and anon with beggarly rags, 
threatening with similar disaster the brim- 
less cap of a street crossing-sweeper and 
the spotless beaver of an aristocrat. 

It was all one to the rough March wind. 
It shook the trees with their bursting 
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buds, made the wee spring flowers tremble 
on their stalks, and, sweeping up the dead 
leaves that lay under the trees in the 
centre of the square, whirled them in 
wild confusion over the tidy paths, on to 
the pavements, and even into the faces of 
the much-enduring pedestrians. 

At the door of one of the houses a 
hearse and coaches had taken their stand ; 
yet, in spite of the drawn blinds that spoke 
of the trouble within, and the funeral 
cortege that proclaimed it without, the 
naughty wind could not forego its trick- 
eries, but played with the plumes, fluttered 
the long cloaks of the mutes, the trappings 
of the horses, and even the weepers of the 
mourners as they filed slowly down the 
steps, for the wind had no reverence — 
not it ! The mourners took their seats, 
and the procession moved away, pm*sued 
by the shrieks of the disappointed wind. 

Meanwhile we will enter the house, 
and discover, if we can, who it is they 
have borne hence to his last repose. 
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The hall is deserted, so we mount the 
broad stone staircase, and find ourselves 
on a spacious landing, lighted by long 
narrow windows, through whose many- 
coloured panes the light falls in delicate 
tints upon the ^tone floor. Opposite is 
the drawing-room, into which, invisible 
and unsuspected, we will enter. On a 
couch drawn close to one of the darkened 
windows a lady is reclining. Her figure 
is graceful and well-proportioned, but her 
face is one of rare and startling beauty. 
Its contour is exquisite in its refinement, 
and the luxuriant hair, that sweeps in 
such wavy masses from her brow, falling 
in natural curls upon her shoulders, sur- 
rounds her with a halo of gold. The 
dazzling white of her complexion is re- 
lieved by the bloom of the cheeks and 
the crimson of the pouting lips; while 
eyes of the softest possible blue, shaded 
with long fringes of a golden brown, give 
a dreamy, languishing expression to the 
face. 
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She is not alone, for a younger and 
scarcely less beautiful girl has just seated 
herself on a footstool beside her. They 
are both dressed in mourning, the robes 
of the elder lady being heavily trimmed 
mth crape ; yet, in spite of their habili- 
ments of woe, they do not give one the 
idea of being mourners. The blue eyes 
are tearless, and their voices, albeit quiet 
and subdued, are too firm and unfaltering 
for sorrow. No ; we must seek elsewhere 
the mourners^ for here they are not. 

But stay. The door opens, and a slight 
girHsh form stands for a moment at the 
entrance. 

^' Aunt Fortesque is here, Mrs. Lynne," 
she said briefly, in answer to the inquiring 
looks of the elder lady. ^' She has asked 
for you ; will you see her ? " 

^^Mrs. Fortesque!" she replied, haugh- 
tily; ^' certainly not — why should I ? She 
cannot want me ; besides, I am engaged, 
and can see no one to-day. Well, are you 
not going ? ' ' she added sharply, as the 
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girl still lingered. *^I shall send no other 
message." 

*^ I thought," she began gently, trying 
to keep her voice steady, ''that to-day y 
perhaps, you would not refuse " 

''Then you thought wrong, Margaret 
Lynne. Neither to-day nor any day will 
I meet Mrs. Fortesque. You are at hberty 
to do as you please." 

And as Margaret closed the door, to 
avail herself of the permission to welcome 
one so endeared to her from past associa- 
tion, but with whom, owing to long family 
estrangement, she had held no intercourse 
for many months, Mrs. Lynne gave way 
to a petulant burst of anger, such as one 
might expect from a spoilt child, at what 
she pleased to term insolent interference 
on the part of Mrs. Fortesque. We have 
said that Mrs. Lynne was no mourner, 
and yet she was a widow of but a few brief 
hours. But hers was a butterfly existence, 
on which sorrow leaves no trace ; and if 
she had wept at all for her husband, the 
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smiles had so quickly banished the tears, 
that no one had had time to remark them ; 
and it was no wonder that Margaret 
thought her stepmother to the full as 
heartless as she appeared to be. 

And now, while Margaret is seated with 
her aunt in the library, and Mrs. Lynne 
and her sister are building fairy castles in 
the future, we will glance back into the 
annals of the past, and glean such in- 
formation as will be necessary to the 
readers of this unpretending story. 

First, then, Dr. Lynne, Margaret's father, 
had not always resided in St, Peter's 
Square. Indeed, his daughter could well 
remember the time when they lived in a 
far smaller and humbler home, where, if 
care and privation sometimes came, love 
and contentment were never strangers. 
In this little home Margaret and her 
younger sister, Dora, a sadly deformed 
and helpless cripple, spent their early 
childhood, until his rapidly-increasing 
practice obliging the doctor to seek a 
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more pretentious residence, he removed 
to their present house. Shortly after- 
wards his wife, the mother of Margaret 
and Dora, died, and the doctor, finding 
his home desolate and dreary, with his 
eldest daughter at school and his yoimgest 
so cruelly afficted, married again ; the 
lady of his choice being a young and 
most beautiful woman with whom he 
had become acquainted in the exercise 
of his professional duties. The marriage 
was an unfortunate one in every respect. 
The simple-minded, large-hearted, and 
generous doctor was no match for his 
fascinating but unprincipled wife. Her 
extravagant and luxurious habits soon 
told upon his means, already suflGlciently 
taxed. One of her earUest whims was 
that of refurnishing her new home through- 
out — a measure, be it understood, per- 
fectly unnecessary'; and when her husband 
would have remonstrated with her, urging 
the precariousness of his income and the 
fluctuations that so often attended his 
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profession, she turned upon him in inso- 
lent anger, demanding how he had dared 
'to marry her, if unable to support her in 
comfort and respectability. 

Weary of contending, he at length 
yielded the point, trusting that her own 
good sense would show her the necessity 
of limiting her desires. In that he was 
disappointed, for Mrs. Lynne had no idea 
of moderation. The whole house was 
fitted up in the most superb and costly 
manner, and endless was the succession 
of balls and fetes given for its display. 

As may be imagined, this style of Ufe ill 
accorded with Dr. Lynne's own quiet and 
simple habits, and often did he vainly 
fiigh for the love and peace of his humbler 
home. 

Harassed with pecuniary cares, and 
bitterly conscious of his wife's utter want 
of affection for him or consideration for 
his children, he became prematurely worn 
and aged; and when a fever, caught 
among the narrow by-streets he so often 
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visited, fastened itself upon him, his 
strength was too enfeebled to contend 
against it, and he died in his daughter's 
arms, just one twelvemonth after his ill- 
fated marriage. 

Margaret's conversation with her aunt 
was interrupted by a servant's entrance. 
The gentlemen had returned, and Mr. 
Fortesque was only waiting for his wife 
and niece to be present before opening 
the will. 

Supported by her aunt, she entered the 
dining-room, and briefly noticing the 
kindly sympathy of the assembled guests, 
most of them old and valued friends of 
her father, seated herseK in an unob- 
trusive comer beside her. Mrs. Lynne 
was not present, excusing herself on the 
plea of indisposition; her real reason 
being her reluctance to meet any of the 
Fortesque family, who had incurred her 
resentment by their opposition to her mar- 
riage with Dr. Lynne. Her sister, Adele 
de Brisseaux, appeared as her substitute. 
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The reading began; but the long- 
winded phrases and tedious repetitions 
with which the document abounded made 
it a difficult matter for those unversed in 
legal technicalities to follow its mean- 
ing, and Margaret's thoughts easily 
wandered from the subject of the wiU to 
its author. The last week, indeed, seemed 
to have been a dream, so rapidly had its 
events taken place. At its commence- 
ment she was busied with her usual 
studies, and living in the happy anticipa- 
tion of the approaching holidays, when 
her school routine would be ended, when 
a telegram summoned her to receive her 
father's dying blessing. It was not given 
in words, for when she reached his bed- 
side he was too iU to speak; but never 
* will Margaret forget the tender, loving 
look with which he greeted her. It com- 
forted her even now, though the hot 
tears fell thick and fast into her lap. 

The pressure of her aunt's hand on hers 
recalled her from her musings, and then 
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Margaret listened and tried to understand 
the old lawyer's monotonous reading. It 
was in vain. The connecting-link had 
heen severed by her inattention, and no 
meaning attached itseK to the hard-sound- 
ing words that fell on her bewildered brain. 
Still she gathered that something was 
amiss, and turning to her aunt, she begged 
for an explanation. This her uncle volun- 
teered, however, and, to her dismay, poor 
Margaret learned that she and Dora were 
left all but penniless. Dr. Lynne, it ap- 
peared, had speculated largely unknown 
to the family solicitor, who had hitherto 
always conducted his affairs, and the 
money left to his wife and daughters by 
his will was no longer forthcoming, the 
company in whose hands it had been 
placed having failed. Two hundred 
pounds a year, securely invested at his 
marriage, was all that remained to Mrs. 
Lynne, and a small sum bequeathed by 
Ids first wife to Margaret, bringing her 
barely forty pounds a year. That Dr. 
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Lynne had been culpably careless was of 
course evident to all ; but Margaret had 
no thought of blaming her father, and, 
after the first shock had passed, set her- 
seK bravely to face her difficulties, and 
to consult with her uncle on the best 
arrangements to be made for the future. 
Of two things she was thoroughly deter- 
mined : that she would never be dependent 
upon her stepmother; and that nothing 
should tempt her to separate from Dora. 

It would be hopeless to attempt a de- 
scription of Mrs. Lynne 's indignant con- 
sternation at the news. She had fully 
anticipated the receipt of a handsome 
allowance, never having given credence 
to the doctor's plea of poverty ; and in 
her anger did not scruple openly to 
acknowledge that she had married him 
solely for his reputed wealth. 

To a person of her luxurious habits the 
sxmi of two hundred pounds per annum 
seemed but a drop in the ocean ; although 
she had a private income of nearly equal 



^ 
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amount — ^which, however, we must do her 
the justice to say she had hitherto shared 
fairly with her younger sister. She had 
not even the satisfaction of retaining the 
furniture it had cost her such a struggle 
to obtain, the upholsterer reclaiming it in 
Uquidation of his unsettled debt. 

Humiliated and chagrined at this unex- 
pected change in the aspect of her affairs, 
Mrs. Lynne quitted her home as speedily 
as possible, and finding that Margaret's 
wish was to obtain a situation by which 
she might contribute to her own and 
Dora's support, graciously gave her con- 
sent to an arrangement that so pleasantly 
freed her from all trouble respecting 
them. 

Mutually satisfied, they separated, Mar- 
garet and Dora to spend a few weeks with 
their aunt at Folkestone; while Mrs. 
Lynne and her sister went to sojourn for 
a while with friends abroad. 



CHAPTEK II. 

All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time, 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
Nothing useless is, nor low ; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 
For the structure that we raise 
Time has with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Lonrifellow, 

Maegaret had no intention of trespassing 
longer than necessary on her aunt's kind- 
ness, and soon began her search for em- 
ployment, rightly conjecturing that it 
might be a work of time. Mrs. Fortesque 
wished her to advertise for a situation as 
governess, teaching being the only oc- 
cupation she considered suitable to her 
niece's position; but Margaret thought 
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otherwise, for, though intellectually well 
qualified for the office, she had no love 
for the tedious routine of the schoolroom, 
and before acting on her aunt's suggestion 
resolved to try a little project of her own. 
. The school at which she had been 
educated had become almost a second 
home to her, and in its talented head she 
had always found a kind and sympathising 
fiiend. To her, then, in her present 
difficulty she applied, and through her 
means obtained the offer of an appoint- 
ment as organist in a small village on the 
southern coast. 

The duties required of her being light, 
and the salary quite as high as she could 
reasonably expect, Margaret thankfully 
accepted an employment so congenial to 
her taste ; and when all her arrangements 
were complete ventured to inform her 
aunt, who was, as she had expected, 
seriously displeased with her precipitation 
and independence. However, after as- 
suring herseK of the respectability and 
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good faith of the parties concerned (even 
taking a journey to Dalestone for the 
purpose), she yielded a reluctant consent ; 
and Margaret and Dora, attended by Mrs. 
Fortesqiie's own confidential maid, set 
off for their new home. 

Night was already closing in when, cold 
and weary, the travellers gained their 
journey's end; a furious storm of wind 
and rain adding not a Httle to their dis- 
comfort, and to the feehng of desolation 
with which one generally enters a new 
abode for the first time. 

Under the influence of a kindly wel- 
come and a bright little fire these feel- 
ings passed away, and Margaret laid her 
head on her pillow at night without a 
single misgiving as to the wisdom of her 
undertaking. 

The morning dawned bright and beau- 
tiful, not a trace of the stormy night re- 
maining, except for the many raindrops 
that sparkled everywhere like jewels in 
jj the sunlight. With what dehghted eyes 

ii 8 
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the town-bred girl looked on the country 
scenes around her as she stepped from 
the Jnistic porch into the neatly -kept 
garden ! 

The sweet scent of the roses and honey- 
suckles twining round the windows, or 
hanging from the fantastically - twisted 
chimneys, mingled with the odour of the 
sea, whose fretful waves tossed restlessly 
upon the beach below. Above the mur- 
mur of the bees or the chant of birds arose 
the burden of its constant song, and Mar- 
garet's face grew bright and eager as she 
recognised its voiceless greeting. 

Luxuriating in the fresh beauty of this 
sweet June morning, she had quite for- 
gotten that breakfast might be ready, 
until reminded by a timid Httle voice 
beside her saying — "Please, Miss Lynne, 
mother is waiting breakfast, and she's 
afraid the coffee will be cold." 

"All right, little woman, I'll come; 
but you must show me the way to the 
breakfast-room, please." 
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With willing alacrity the child obeyed, 
and running before her opened a door 
leading into a long low room, hghted by 
two windows, and facing the village street. 

A substantial meal was awaiting her 
on the table, where her hostess was pre- 
siding over the coffee-cups. While Mar- 
garet was discussing her breakfast she 
gleaned many items of interesting infor- 
mation respecting the neighbourhood and 
its inhabitants from her voluble com- 
panion ; though whether the good lady's 
remarks were always correct and just may 
be doubted, great talkers being seldom 
very accurate or prudent. Nevertheless, 
she was a kind-hearted, well-meaning 
woman, and thoroughly good-natured in 
spite of her love of gossip. Being the 
wife of a small farmer, who was also 
churchwarden, she considered herseK an 
authority of no mean importance whether 
in parish or village matters. 

In answer to Margaret's inquiries re- 
specting the clergyman and his family, 
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Mrs. Haines informed her that the rector 
was '^ a good sort of man on the whole. 
There wam't no harm in him, though he 
might be a bit crotchety at times. To 
be sure, some folks did say as he was un- 
common ' tall,' but she didn't know any- 
thing about that ; " a remark that puzzled 
Margaret greatly, until it occurred to her 
that "taU" might possibly mean *^ High 
Church." 

For the rector's nieces (he was a 
widower and childless) she had evidently 
no affection, they being — in her esti- 
mation — proud, disagreeable girls, who 
thought a great deal too much of them- 
selves. Why Mrs. Haines had formed so 
unfavourable an opinion of the rectory 
ladies Margaret did not wait to inquire, 
being anxious to return to her sister, who 
had not yet risen. Finding, however, 
that Dora was still disposed to remain in 
bed, she hastened downstairs again to 
superintend the disposal of the furniture 
that had just arrived. 
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The apartment designed for herseK and 
Dora was low and narrow, with large, old- 
fashioned lattice windows. The aspect 
of the room was not encouraging, though 
Mrs. Haines had evidently hestowed 
much time and care upon its adornment. 
But when Margaret's handsome piano 
had taken the place of the prim horse- 
hair sofa, and her mother's davenport 
that of the rickety [table, whose polished 
surface was at once the pride and torment 
of Mrs. Haines's life, its appearance was 
materially improved. The ponderous 
high-backed chairs were banished, being 
replaced by the lighter cane-seated ones 
from their bedroom, Dora's crimson couch 
and chair fitting nicely into the unoccu- 
pied comers. A stand of ferns in one 
window and an elegant work-table in the 
other completed Margaret's arrangements; 
so, leaving Empson, Mrs. Fortesque's 
maid, to tidy up and add the finishing 
touches, she went out to gather flowers 
for W ep«rgae. 



I 
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The part of the garden iraniediately in 
front of her sitting-room windows was 
prettily laid out in grass and flower-beds, 
bordered by a thick shrubbery on one 
side and a quaintly ornamented yew 
hedge on the other. This hedge extended 
the whole length of the enclosure, and 
had Margaret had time to explore, she 
would have discovered a sheltered lane on 
the other side leading towards the shore. 
As it was, she had no idea of its exist- 
ence, and flitted hither and thither among 
the flowers, in happy ignorance of the pos- 
sibility of being overlooked. 

It was a quiet, unfrequented lane in 
general, yet on this particular morning 
two gentlemen appeared to have chosen 
it for their promenade. Pleasantly con- 
versing, they sauntered arm-in-arm 
through its leafy shades, as unconscious 
of Margaret's presence as she was of 
theirs. They were the Eev. Charles Den- 
bigh, rector of Dalestone, and Humphrey 
Templeton, Esq., of Haverford Park. 
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Margaret had gathered her flowers and 
was about to return to the house ; but as 
she lingered a moment to take one part- 
ing look at the sunlit waves, the idea 
occurred to her of mounting the mossy 
bank at the foot of the yew hedge, to get 
a clearer view of what lay between her 
and the sea. 

She did so ; and for a few seconds her 
light, graceful figure remained poised on 
the elastic turf, one small hand filled with 
flowers, the other clinging . for support to 
a friendly tree. 

She did not observe the intruders, her 
whole thought being centered on the 
glowing landscape before her; and they, 
availing themselves of her abstraction, 
watched her with evident interest and 
approval. 

Strictly beautiful she was not, but her 
features were pleasing, and bore upon 
them the unmistakable impress of a re- 
fined and cultivated mind. Her face 
was of a fine oval, her complexion dark 
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yet clear. Eich brown hair rippled back 
from a broad, low forehead, and was 
fastened in a shining coil round her head; 
well-defined eyebrows and long brown 
eyelashes giving depth and expression to 
the fine dark eyes. Her mouth was large 
and firm, perhaps too firm for a woman ; 
but when her lips parted in a smile they 
showed glimpses of small white teeth that 
amply compensated for any minor defects. 
One felt instinctively that hers was a 
nature capable of loving, and worthy of 
being loved. 

■ 

*'Who is it?" whispered Mr. Templeton 
to his companion, as the youthful appa- 
rition vanished as suddenly as it had 
appeared. " Do you know her? " 

''Not yet, but I hope to have that 
pleasure soon, if she is, as I presume, my 
new organist," replied the rector, laughing 
heartily at his friend's astonished look. 

'' That girl your organist ! I don't - 
believe it ; you're fooling me ! " 

' ' Am I ? " returned the rector. ' ' Well, 
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I won't argue the point, 'tis too hot for 
disputing, and I have fco pay Mrs. Haines 
a visit. Good-bye, lad; take care of your- 
seK till we meet again." And with a cor- 
dial hand-shake the clergyman departed. 

Mr. Templeton lingered a moment 
longer, and then he too strolled away. 

Margaret was seated at the table, busily 
arranging her flowers, when the door 
opened abruptly, and Mrs. Haines bustled 
in, exclaiming — 

"La, Miss Lynne! what a mortal pity 
you ain't changed your frock now ; here's 
the parson come to see you." 

Margaret's neat black print required no 
changing; but Mrs. Haines's opinions were 
peculiar on that, as on many other points, 
and as her anxiety on the subject was evi- 
dently due to her desire that her young 
lady should appear to good advantage 
before the quality, Margaret endeavoured 
to conceal the annoyance she really felt 
at her interference ; though the crimson 
mounted to her brow as she observed 
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that Mr. Denbigh, following closely 
behind Mrs. Haines, could not have 
failed to hear her loudly -whispered re- 
mark. 

Her confusion vanished, however, as 
she caught the roguish smile the rector 
tried to keep within bounds, and recog- 
nised the oddity of the introduction. 

Her visitor's kindly manner quickly put 
her at her ease, and she was soon talking 
to him as pleasantly and unreservedly as 
if she had known him for years. 

At his suggestion she fetched her hat 
and accompanied him to the church, 
whose ivy-crowned tower she had already 
observed in the distance. It was situated 
on the summit of a hill that overlooked 
the sea, with a graveyard sloping towards 
the shore, and beautifully sheltered by 
high majestic elms, through whose thick 
branches the sunhght fell in delicate 
mosaic on the green turf below. Passing 
under a grey stone arch^ worn and defaced 
by time, yet still bearing traces of former 
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splendour, they entered the church, the 
interior of which had recently been mo- 
. demised. It was a small building with dark 
oaken sittings, containing few notable fea- 
tures of iuterest, yet not altogether devoid 
of beauty. Margaret noticed especially 
the delicacy of the stone tracery in the 
east window, and the changmg lights 
that streamed through its coloured panes. 
The choir had their usual position in the 
chancel, the organ beiug placed in a curi- 
ously elevated recess a few feet further 
back. Three stone steps led up to it, 
the interior being lighted by a small but 
exceedingly beautiful window of stained 
glass. 

At Mr» Denbigh's desire Margaret 
placed herseK at the instrument, and after 
a few preliminary chords, awoke the slum- 
bering echoes with the glorious anthem, 
"Lift up your heads, ye gates, and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and 
the king of glory shall come in." 

Many changes passed over the rector's 
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face as the beautiful refrain pealed through 
the silent aisles, astonishment and plea- 
sure alternating with other and less easily- 
read emotions. As the notes died away, 
however, he recovered himself, and, 
shaking her kindly by the hand, assured 
Margaret of his perfect satisfaction in her 
musical ability ; adding that, if she could 
spare the time, he would send to the 
rectory for his choir books, and then 
arrange with her for the services of the 
approaching Sunday. 

Left to herseK — ^for the old man who 
had blown the bellows for her, and who 
had filled the offices of pew-opener, vestry- 
keeper, and general clerical functionary 
for a term of fifty years, had hobbled 
after his master — she turned to examine 
more closely the peculiarities of the 
organ chamber. It was in perfect order, 
well carpeted, and provided with a stand 
for music and hanging shelves for the 
use of the choir. It had the further 
advantage of protecting the occupant 
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from the gaze of the congregation, the 
only attainable view of either minister or 
people being through a small ornamental 
opening in the stone partition. 

Margaret had only bestowed a cm-sory 
glance at the window before: now she 
arose and gave it a nearer inspection. It 
represented the healing of the blind man, 
a scroll belowbearing the words, '^ Whereas 
I was blind, now I see." The pathetic 
beauty of the design was above all praise 
— so simple, yet so chaste and reverent. 
Underneath on a small brass plate an 
inscription was visible, and stooping a 
little she read: "To the glory of God; 
and in memory of Alice Denbigh, the 
beloved and only daughter of Charles 
Ealph Denbigh, rector of this parish. 
She fell asleep in Jesus on the 17th of 
July, 186 — , aged nineteen." 

Margaret's eyes filled as she read this 
simple record of a young life cut short 
in its budding beauty, and pictured to 
herseK the desolation of the bereaved 
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home. She, too, had experienced the 
heavy hand of sorrow; and her young 
heart went out in fullest sympathy to 
the lonely father whose kindly courtesy 
to herself had already won her esteem 
and gratitude. Margaret could not hut 
wonder that Mrs. Haines had made no 
mention of Mr. Denbigh's loss, espe- 
cially as she had spoken so freely of his 
nieces, and she determined to make due 
inquiries at the earliest opportunity. Her 
further meditations were interrupted by 
the rector's return, bringing her plenty of 
work for the remainder of the morning. 



CHAPTEE in. 

No human figure stirred, to come or go, 

No face looked forth from shut or open casement ; 

No chimney smoked — there was no sign of home 

From parapet to basement. 
With shattered panes the grassy court was starred ; 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after ; 
And through the ragged roof the sky shone, barred 

With naked beam and rafter. 
O'er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted. 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 

** The place is haunted.^* Hood. 

Now that the bustle of removing was over, 
and the two girls fairly settled into their 
new home, the days seemed to pass with 
slow monotony. Empson had returned to 
her mistress, and Dora, rebelling against 
her sister's frequent but enforced absence, 
gave much additional trouble by her 
peevish and unreasonable complaints. 
Margaret was invariably patient and 
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gentle with her, however, knowing well 
how large a share illness had in her irri- 
tability. And all that her loving heart 
could devise for her sister's comfort was 
ungrudgingly done, while every moment 
she could spare from her daily duties was 
devoted to her amusement. 

Poor Dora ! Her case was indeed sad ; 
for the lessons so often taught on the 
couch of pain, making the very suffering 
itself a blessing in disguise, were as yet 
unknown and unlearnt by her. No ray 
of hope, no gleam of pleasure, could 
brighten the sullen face of one whose 
only consolation seemed to consist in 
brooding over the cross an aU-wise Provi- 
dence had appointed her, and resenting 
upon others the injustice of the decree. 
One could but pity her ; for, if her fretful 
murmurings were a source of discomfort 
to others around her, they certainly re- 
bounded with twofold strength upon her- 
self. Always ailing more or less, and 
subject to frequent fits of ungovernable 
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passion, she was no Ught charge for Mar- 
garet to undertake, yet no persuasion 
would have induced her to resign it. The 
helpless girl clung to her as to no one 
else, and with the devotion of father, 
mother, and sister united in one loving 
heart, she gave her whole strength to her 
seK-appointed duty. 

Mrs. Haines watched with jealous cara 
the daily life of the sisters, and when she 
saw the roses waning on Margaret's cheek, 
and marked the increasing languor that 
characterised her movements, she thought 
it quite time to interfere. Accordingly 
she appeared early one evening at their 
parlour door, with her work in her hand 
and her spectacles on her nose, and a 
peculiarly defiant obstinacy in her face, 
betokening the fact that she considered 
herseK mistress of the situation for once, 
and as such intended to be obeyed. 
Margaret was despatched for a walk, and 
Dora desired to be satisfied with her 
society in the meantime. 

4 
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It was a delicious evening ; the air cool 
and fragrant with the breath of countless 
flowers. All the walks were new to 
Margaret, so she chose the first that 
presented itself, and sauntered through 
the quiet lane in calm enjoyment, meeting 
none but an occasional labourer returning 
from his work, and stopping only to fill 
her hands with the dog-roses and starwbrts 
that clustered in the hedges. 

A sudden turning in the lane brought 
her to the outskirts of a wood which ap- 
peared to be of considerable extent. Its 
grassy glades looked inviting, so Margaret 
jumped the low stile and began to explore 
them. The way led through a lovely 
wilderness of flowers growing in the 
wildest profusion, and making the air 
heavy with their sweetness. Gradually 
the path grew steeper and more difficult 
to climb, until it ended in a clear space 
at the very summit of a hill, whence a 
glorious view could be obtained. Blue 
hills stretched far away into the dim dis- 
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tance, while behind them the sun was 
slowly sinking, leaving a broad track of 
ruddy gold as witness of his departure. 
Fertile fields interspersed with woodlands 
filled the intermediate plain, a cottage 
here and there the only signs of habita- 
tion ; and at the foot of the hill a noisy 
stream babbled on its way, winding in and 
out in all manner of intricate journeyings, 
till it reached the sea itself, which lay . 
glistening like a sheet of silver beyond the 
village, now completely hidden by the 
intervening trees. 

For a few moments Margaret stood 
still, lost in the enjoyment of the peaceful 
beauty of the scene before her. The very 
breeze that swept her face and raised the 
thick locks from her brow seemed to 
whisper of peace — ^that peace which the 
world giveth not, which it understandeth 
not, and which it cannot take away. A 
simple childlike faith was hers, taught as 
it was at a mother*s knee, and strengthened 
after that mother's death by a father's 
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faithful counsel. Eeligion was no mere 
name to her, but, as it had been to them, 
a living reality, the mainspring of her 
daily life. 

Yet think not, dear reader, that she 
was perfect. As you read more of her 
history you wiU find many faults you wiU 
wish corrected, many failures that might 
have been avoided. Perfection does 
not belong to earth; but, thank God, 
there are many of His children who 
are daily and hourly struggling to attain 
it. ^* The nimbus doth not always mark 
the saint," but the Lord knoweth them 
that are His. He notes the feeble fal- 
tering step as weU as that of the brave 
and strong, and says, *^ They too shaU be 
mine in the day when I make up my 
jewels." 

The sunlit hues had already faded into 
the grey of evening when Margaret left 
the hill to return to the village. She 
walked rapidly, knowing that she must be 
a considerable distance from home, and 
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was not long in reacliing the outside of 
the wood. Here, however, there was no 
stile. She had apparently followed the 
same path as before, and was at a loss 
to account for her position. Comforting 
herself with the thought that she was 
at any rate in the right direction, she 
pressed forward, and soon found herself in 
a narrow lane bordered on each side by 
low brushwood. It was very steep and 
lonely, while blackened patches here and 
there showed it to be a favourite resort 
for gipsies. Devoutly hoping that she 
might not faU in with any, Margaret 
hastened her steps, urged on by the deep- 
ening twilight and the ever - recurring 
dread that she had lost her way. 

At length the lane ended in a broad 
green space bounded by trees. At the 
side of the gate opening into the enclo- 
sure a tall oak blasted by lightning reared 
its white naked limbs aloft, as if to protect 
the domain from intrusion. Margaret was 
not usually given to superstitious fears, 
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thronzii ^siicse to^iirhs ^e s^hles of a 
hovise wert? viizilr Tisfble. It Tras an old 
TTTiTI, long disnscd and sank into decay. 
Ivy twined aroond the chimneys, and 
clung lovingly upon the tottering iraUs. 
The \dnd whistled throngh the broken 
casements, and softly swinging the crazy 
doors to and firo, made them creak dis- 
mally upon their rusty hinges. Even the 
stream that she had seen leaping and 
dancing at the foot of the hiU here flowed 
with a hoarse and hollow murmur that 
added still more to the dreariness of the 
scene. An oppressive silence, unbroken 
by the chirp of bird or cricket, reigned 
around her, and an undefinable sensation 
of dread seemed to paralyse her energies. 
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Where ^iras she ? How had she got 
here ? Was she awake or only dreamiiig ? 
At this moment a rosiliiig in the hedge 
startled her, and, tnming with a fdnt 
cry of terror, she fled from the spot. At 
the gate she paused, snd looking back 
was ashamed to find that the sole canse 
of her fear was a large and handsome 
homidy which, bonnding towards her, 
stood looking at her with mQd, trostfol 
eyes that plainly told her she had nothing 
to fear. A whistle sonnding across the 
meadow cansed him to prick np his ears 
and to make a spring forward, bat only 
to return to his former position by 
Margaret's side. On the whistle being 
repeated, he laid his head back and 
answered with a deep hoarse bark that 
awoke the echoes of the surrounding 
woods. Uncertain where to go, or what 
to do, Margaret waited a moment, with 
one hand resting on the gate and the 
other caressing the noble hound, when 
the latter sprang from her with a joyful 
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CiiirL sn::. K:^rg her eyes, she observed 
& Ccntlcniiii approaching her. Confused 
&r.i siiii:Ycd a: her ndicnlons situation, 
Marcirt: would have passed on without 
spcjkiri: b:it that the gate barred her 
wiiiy. Her trembling fingers tried in vain 
to raise the rusty latch ; she was obliged 
to step aside and allow the stranger to 
do it for her. 

Raising her feice to thank bim for his 
courtesy, she encountered a grave ques- 
tioning look from a pair of keen dark eyes 
that sent her own down in confdsion. 
Evidently he was surprised — she had 
almost thought displeased — to see her 
there so late and alone ; yet he could not 
know her — it was nothing to him — more- 
over, it was not her fault that she had 
lost her way. True ; still, as Margaret 
turned from the gate and walked slowly 
on, an additional weight seemed to rest 
on her spirits, her lips trembled, and her 
eyes filled with tears. Slowly she went 
on, feeling weary and miserable; the 
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stranger remaining behind and watching 
lier with a curiously puzzled look. Pre- 
sently he called to his dog, and, still 
keeping a respectful distance, followed in 
the same direction. 

Margaret retraced her steps until she 
again reached the wood. It looked so 
dark and lonely she doubted having 
courage to pass through ifc, yet apparently 
this was her only safe proceeding. Nerv- 
ing herself, therefore, with a desperate 
effort, she was about to venture, when the 
dog and his master again appeared. 

*^ Are you in trouble ?" he asked kindly. 
^* Have you lost your way ? " 

Overcome with the sudden and unex- 
pected relief, Margaret foolishly answered 
by a burst of tears. He waited until they 
had subsided a little, and then, on his 
repeating the question, she gave him a 
frank and unreserved account of her un- 
fortunate ramble. " He listened kindly, and 
then, taking her by a short cut through 
the fields, put her into the high road. 
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He did not afctempt to accompany her 
further, and indeed there was no need; 
but, raising his hat in answer to her 
grateful thanks, he whistled to his dog, 
and, turning back by the way they had 
come, left her to finish her walk alone. 

Yet once or twice as Margaret hastened 
on through the gathering gloom she 
fancied she heard the hound's sonorous 
bay, and when having taken off her hat 
she seated herself by the open casement 
for a moment before entering the room 
where Mrs. Haines and Dora, weary of 
each other's company, were both fast 
asleep, her previous suspicions were con- 
firmed by the sight of the stranger's tall 
figure sauntering slowly down the village 
street. His indifference had only been 
assumed then, since he had evidently 
followed her in case she should need his. 
further protection. 

With her foolish little heart lightened 
by the reflection, Margaret ran downstairs. 
Her sister being comfortably disposed of 
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for the night, she related to Mrs. Haines 
the particulars of her eventful walk. 

*^ my, Miss ! " said the worthy wo- 
man when she had finished; "you did 
get to a queer place. Why, that's what 
they caU ' Holt's Wood MiU ; ' it's been 
deserted this hundred years or more. 
They do say 'tis haunted, miss," she 
added in a lower tone of voice. "Not 
that I ever see anything there, but I 
have heard my grandmother tell the story 
over and over again, scores of times." 

" Oh! do tell it me, Mrs. Haines, please 
do ; I do so love a ghost tale." 

" I doubt whether 'tis wise to tell you 
to-night, jniss, especially as you have had 
such a skeery kind of a walk," observed 
Mrs. Haines, looking concernedly at 
Margaret's somewhat pale cheeks. "It 
might frighten you." 

" dear no ! I am not so easily 
alarmed, lean assure you; pray begin." 

"Well, miss, about a hundred and 
twenty years ago that mill belonged to a 
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family of the name of Dalton. They 
were well-to-do sort of folks, for they 
owned a smaU property in the village 
besides two large fields on either side 
of the mill; yon passed throngh one of 
them, miss, to get there— it has a large 
oak-tree struck by lightning before it." 

"Yes, yes," said Margaret, with an irre- 
pressible shndder, " I know it ; go on." 

" This Dalton had one daughter, a neat, 
pretty lass of seventeen or thereabouts. 
She lived at home, for the old folks being 
well off, and she being their only child, 
'twas but natural they should be pretty 
much set on her, like. Well, miss, I 
don't know how it was, but she got ac- 
quainted with a young farmer who lived 
somewhere nigh ; he wasn't of no family 
to speak of, but somehow or other his 
folks thought he was a-lowering himself, 
and wouldn't have nothing to say to her. 
But la ! bless you, miss, love ain't so easy 
to cool when once it's fairly alight, and 
so they found. At last he were so wor- 
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rited lie wanted her to run away and get 
married in London; but she were too 
good a girl for that, and begged him to 
bide awhile and 'twould all come right 
some day. 

" Well, they waited, when one day she 
were a-missing. They searched every- 
where for her, all around the neighbour- 
hood and among their relations, but they 
didn't hear anything of her; so they 
thought she was gone to get married, 
especially as he was gone off too. But at 
the end of a month she came back. Her 
clothes was all torn, and her shoes nearly 
worn off her feet, and such a sad, dreary 
look on her young face. Well, she 
came in and stood at the door, but her 
father were in that rage he wouldn't let 
her come no nigher. ^His house were 
too good for runaways,' be said. ^Let 
her go back to where she came from ; he 
didn't want her back ; she might go and 
starve, for aught he'd care.' 

**Her mother went down on her bended 
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knees and begged him to have mercy, but 
he only swore at her and bade the girl 
begone. She didn't answer a word, only 
smiled at him like and turned away. 

"Well, when the evening came I sup- 
pose he felt a bit queer, and thought he'd 
go and see where she was and what had 
become of her. So he went off to Farmer 
Stay, to see if his son were come back, 
but there wasn't no one at home, so he 
turned back again. Just as he got to the 
foot of the hill something rushed by him 
very quick ; it was dark, he couldn't see 
what it was, but I suppose he got skeery 
like, for he began to run, and then just as 
he got to the bridge something jumped 
up from the side and with a woful shriek 
went splash into the water. The sluice 
was shut and the river awful deep, so they 
searched all night but could not find any- 
thing. When the day broke, however, 
they found her floating down the river, 
quite dead and cold. 

"Her hands were clasped tight, but 
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her face was so calm and peaceful. They 
carried her home, and, oh, how her 
parents did grieve ! The old man was 
jnst like one distraught; he couldn't weep, 
but he kept a-walking up and down the 
road, a-saying to every one that he had 
killed her. 

" The next day young Stay returned. 
He were awful shocked at the news, and 
declared on his oath he had never set 
eyes on her since the day when she was 
first missing. The old man wouldn't be- 
lieve him, however, and swore he'd shoot 
him if he came near him. Young Stay 
didn't think much of old Dalton's threats, 
knowing as how he was half crazy, and 
the day before the burial went down to 
look afc her face once more. When Dal- 
ton saw him coming, he ran indoors, 
fetched his gun, which hung loaded over 
the mantelshelf, and as young Stay walked 
through the garden gate he fired, and 
killed him on the spot. Oh, there was an 
excitetnent in the village that day ! 
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^' They took the old man to prison, 
hut he died hefore they could bring him 
to trial. After the inquest a gentleman 
called on the coroner and asked to be 
shown the clothes the girl had worn when 
she left her home. They were given him, 
when he said he found a woman dressed 
like that wandering in the fields at a place 
full twenty miles away ; and that, finding 
she could give no account of herself, he 
took her to a workhouse, where she stayed 
in the sick -ward imtil she made her 
escape the day before her death. 

" Every one was glad the mystery was 
cleared up, and great sympathy was shown 
towards the poor old woman, who still 
stayed on in her desolate home ; but her 
heart was broke, and before long she too 
lay in the churchyard. 

^^The mill went to strangers, but no 
one could stay there long. Some said 
'twas haunted ; and so the old mill got a 
bad name and fell into the state you see." 



CHAPTEE rV. 

Blest is the man whose softening heart 

Feels all another's pain ; 
To whom the supplicating eye 

Was never raised in yain. 

Whose breast expands with generous warmth 

A stranger's woes to feel ; 
And bleeds in pity o'er the wound 

He wants the power to heal. 

He spreads his kind supporting arms 

To every child of grief ; 
His secret bounty largely flows, 

And brings unasked relief! 

To gentle offices of love 

His feet are never slow ; 
He views through mercy's melting eye 

A brother in a foe. 

To him protection shall be shown, 

And mercy from above 
Descend on those who thus fulfil 

The perfect law of love. BarbatUd. 

"And so the place is haunted?" said 
Margaret, musingly. 
**Well, miss, that's what people say; 

5 
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I never saw anything there myself; but 
then 'tis true I never was round there 
after dark. Anyhow, the place is pretty 
much let alone ; there aren't many folks 
as care to go there at night by them- 
selves. There's one tree there, called 
the trysting tree. It's close by the gate 
at the foot of the lane. At the top of the 
trunk, where the branches meet, there 
are two hearts joined together. People 
say he made them with a penknife the 
night before she ran away. I can't speak 
to the truth on't, it looks too new to 
my mind; but no lass hereabouts would 
like to pass under it with her lover, for 
sorrow is sure to come to those who do. 
* No happy love 'neath the trysting tree,' 
is one of our Dalestone proverbs. But 
there's the church clock striking ten, 
Miss Margaret; sure you ought to be 
a-bed." 

^^I am rather tired, Mrs. Haines, but 
I have quite enjoyed your story; thank 
you so much for relating it." 
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'*I am sure, miss, I am glad it in- 
terested you," said the gratified Mrs. 
Haines. '* I only hope you won't dream 
about the ghost ! " 

Margaret laughed, and hoped so too, 
then bidding her good-night hastened up- 
stairs, and soon fell asleep. 

The next day rose clear and fine, and 
Margaret was early at her post ; but 
early as she was some one had been before 
her, for the instrument was open and a 
pile of new music lay invitingly near. 
No one was in sight, and Margaret was 
still perplexedly examining the sheets 
when Mr. Denbigh appeared. 

** The top of the morning to you, Miss 
Lynne," was his greeting. Ah! I see 
you have found out my secret. Do you 
know I sent to Folkestone on Monday 
on purpose for some new music for you. 
I think our old chants and tunes must 
sound very dull and old-fashioned in your 
young ears. I don't know much about 
music myself, but I hope you'll find some 
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of the right sort there. And now," he 
continued, intermpting Margaret's thanks, 
*" onr school treat takes place next week ; 
conld you manage to get up some singing 
among the children ? I know the time is 
short, but some of the girls hare very- 
sweet voices, and they have been fairly 
trained." 

"I wiU do my best," said Margaret, 
though quaking inwardly at the idea. 
** When and where can I see the children?'* 

*' I think it would be best for us to go 
to the schools after service, and then I 
can introduce you to the teacher, who 
will be very thankful for your help, as her 
voice is not very strong. She will know 
the powers of her pupils best, and so wiU 
bo able to select the most promising 



voices." 



After service, accordingly, Margaret 
and the rector pursued their way to the 
scIiooIh, which were picturesquely situ- 
attul under the shadow of the hiU upon 
which the church stood. They were 
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built of red brick, in the fashion of many- 
years ago, but modernised a little to suit 
the increased necessities of the present 
generation. The busy hum of voices 
ceased as the rector entered, and the 
children rose from their desks to greet 
him. 

Having settled the preliminaries of the 
singing class with the mistress, and intro- 
duced Margaret to her notice, Mr. Den- 
bigh turned to the long rows of boys and 
girls — all on their best behaviour in Jds 
presence — and announced that the school 
treat would, weather permitting, be held 
in the rectory grounds on that day week. 
Of course the children had guessed from 
the first what was coming, the treat being 
of yearly occurrence ; yet their pleasure 
was none the less genuine, and for some 
minutes the hubbub of rejoicing was so 
great that the rector could not hear him- 
self speak. 

Comparative order being restored, he 
reminded the children of the prizes that 
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would then be given; and, cautioning 
them not to let present excitement lead 
them into fatnre difl&culties, finished his 
speech with a recommendation to the 
mistress that ten minutes' run in the play- 
ground should be allowed them to carry 
off the exuberance of their spirits. 

Mr. Denbigh walked back with Mar- 
garet to the farm, proposing to pay his 
first pastoral visit to Dora. 

Margaret had not ventured to apprise 
her sister of Mr. Denbigh's intentions, it 
being Dora's invariable custom to deny 
herself to all callers : it was therefore with 
some trepidation that she ushered him 
into their sitting-room. 

Poor sensitive Dora! One could not 
marvel at her dislike to strangers, for it 
was a truly pitiable sight to witness such 
deformity in one so young. She was lying 
on her couch, a crimson shawl thrown 
carelessly over her, but no art could dis- 
guise the unnatural height of the shoulders, 
nor improve the dull, heavy features from 
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which the dark eyes looked out upon the 
world, with a depth of misery and sadness 
in their gaze as might well put to silence 
the glibly-expressed compassion of curious 
visitors. 

Not such was Mr. Denbigh. His large 
heart felt deeply for the suffering girl, and 
it was with almost fatherly tenderness 
that he stooped over her, and taking her 
. attenuated hands in one of his strong 
ones, laid the other upon her head with 
the whispered words — 

'^The Lord bless thee and keep thee; 
the Lord lift up the light of His counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace." 

Margaret heard the words, marked the 
smoothing of the wrinkled brows, and 
with a throb of thankfulness at her heart 
closed the door, leaving Dora alone with 
her minister. 

The sun rose brightly on the morning 
of the school treat, and the lanes rang 
with the merry voices of the children, 
who trooped through them in search of 
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wild flowers with which to deck the long 
tables the rectory servants were already 
arranging for the approaching feast. 

Dora made no opposition to her sister's 
leaving her; indeed, since the rector's visit 
she had seemed much brighter and less 
exacting than formerly, though the past 
week had been a more than usually trying 
one, owing to the increase of Margaret's 
professional duties. 

The children met at the schools; thence 
forming in procession, they proceeded to 
the church, for the short service with 
which Mr. Denbigh always prefaced the 
day's amusement. That over, the chil- 
dren hastened to the rectory to enjoy the 
ample repast that awaited them there. 

Margaret was hesitating whether to 
follow or not, when Mr. Denbigh solved 
her doubts by introducing her to the 
Misses Jameson, two maiden ladies, whose 
rather antiquated appearance had already 
attracted her attention, and requesting 
them to see her safely within the rectory 
precincts. 
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Famous pioneers for a stranger in an 
unknown country, the Misses Jameson 
knew everybody, from the highest to the 
lowest ; and when Margaret's first feelings 
of shyness wore off, and she began to 
discover the kindly hearts that lurked 
imder the fassiness of the one sister and 
the asperity of the other, she became 
interested as well as amused in the 
-curious interchange of greetings that took 
place between them and the people they 
met with on their way. 

Daleston could ill have done without 
the Misses Jameson, whose kindly deeds 
had benefited haK a generation, and with- 
out whose large-hearted sympathies the 
village would have thought itself poor 
indeed. They were not. rich, but money 
is not the only way to the hearts of the 
poor ; and that they had gained them was 
evident from the pleasant looks and 
respectful courtesies of the women as 
they replied to the questions on their 
Jiome affairs, or took, as it might be, 
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the weU-mfcentioned scolding which Miss 
Jemima Jameson occasionally thought 'it 
her duty to administer. 

** For you see, my dear," she remarked 
to Margaret, after admonishing a young- 
mother with an ailing baby in her arms, 
*^ these people are so thoughtless. Who 
but an idiot, now, would have dreamt of 
taking that baby out in such a hot sun^ 
and the poor little thing subject to fits f 
Just the way to bring them on, and so I 
told her." 

"Yes," chimed in Miss Betsy, who 
always walked a few paces behind her 
sister. ^* Still, dear, I don't think I 
would have called her an idiot, if I had 
been you." 

To which Miss Jemima replied — 

" Of course you wouldn't, Betsy ; bufr 
then you are not me.'' 

Whereat Miss Betsy became extin-^ 
guished. 

The lawn presented a gay and animated 
appearance with the crowds of children 
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and sprinkling of ladies in festive attire 
passing in and out amongst them. The 
children took their places in a semicircle 
round the tables, which, gaily adorned 
with flowers, groaned under the weight 
of the provisions laid upon them. 

Grace having been sung, the ladies fell 
to their pleasant task with a will, and 
speedily provided each little guest with 
a substantial slice of bread- and -butter, 
which, according to the good old-fashioned 
code of manners, is the proper basis of a 
meal, plum-cake being only intended for 
the filling up of odd corners. 

Margaret, provided with a can of tea, 
assisted Miss Betsy in replenishing the 
mugs, which, no sooner filled than 
emptied, gave promise of considerable 
employment. Yet even the capacious 
appetites of children must have a limit 
somewhere, and so it happened that 
Margaret at last found a short respite, 
and leisure to carry her eyes and thoughts 
a little farther afield. 
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Though personally she knew none of 
the assembled guests, a little observa- 
tion enabled her to distinguish many of 
them. The Misses Denbigh, the rector's 
nieces, she readily identified through Mrs. 
Haines's description of them. They were 
both tall, fine -looking girls, dressed in 
the extreme of fashion, with a certain 
dash and show about them, better desig- 
nated by the term '' fast," and an unmis- 
takable air of pride. The elder, whose 
beauty was somewhat tarnished by too 
early an introduction into the gaieties of 
the fashionable world, was standing by 
one of the tables with her hands resting 
in the pockets of her jacket, and her hat 
tilted to the back of her head, carrying 
on a vigorous flirtation with a young 
midshipman, whose sallies of wit appfeared 
to afford them both infinite amusement. 
A lady of stately dimensions, who, seem- 
ing to take the supreme direction of 
affairs, was giving a few instructions to 
the younger sister, Margaret mentally 
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classed as their mamma, though more 
from the evidence of the prevailing family 
characteristic of pride than from any 
mere resemhlance of feature. Mrs. Gra- 
ham, the doctor's wife, she also recognised, 
having occasionally met her when with 
Mr. Denbigh. Many of the remaining 
guests appeared to belong to the adjacent 
and outlying villages, whilst others held 
evident rank with the school teachers 
and lesser tenantry. 

There was one face in the mingled 
group that Margaret especially admired. 
It was that of a lady, somewhat past the 
prime of life, yet preserving traces of a 
beauty that must have been eminently 
striking in her earUer days. The dignified 
calm of her manners contrasted agreeably 
with the abrupt brusqueness and* vulgar 
pride of the Denbighs, who, however, 
seemed anxious to show her every possible 
attention. She was seated on a low gar- 
den seat, between two little girls in deep 
mourning ; a lady, who, from the strong 
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likeness, Margaret concluded to be their 
luamma, standing beside her. One of 
tiie children, who had been eagerly 
Thatching a Uttle girl sobbing bitterly over 
a broken cup, endeavoured to draw the 
lady's attention to her, and the next 
moment the quiet eyes were observing 
not only the child, but the graceful figure 
of Margaret, who was now stooping beside 
her. 

**TSTio is that sweet -looking girl?" 
she remarked in a low tone to her com- 
panion. 

" I have no recollection of seeing her 
before. What a refined and intelligent 
face!" 

"Yes, and with a good deal of cha- 
racter in it too. I have no idea who she 
is, but I daresay Mrs. Denbigh can tell 

you." 

But there was no time to satisfy Lady 
Templeton's curiosity just then, for the 
rector was waiting for the grace to be 
sung, that the children might be free to 
play. 
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Now the fun began in earnest. Kiss- 
in-the-riog, leap-frog, jumping in sacks, 
running races, and no end of merry- 
games for the little ones, became the 
order of the day. Every one joined in 
the sport and helped to promote the 
general hilarity. Margaret, stiU sheltered 
under Miss Betsy's wing, enjoyed the fun 
as well as any, and ran hither and thither 
in her character of sly fox with a speed 
and dexterity that Miss Betsy vainly en- 
deavoured to emulate. In spite of con- 
siderable strategy on her part, nearly all 
her brood had been stolen, when Margaret, 
making a desperate leap at the sole re- 
maining chick, tripped, and fell right into 
Mr. Denbigh's arms. 

Recovering herself, with a bashful 
apology, she became aware that the 
rector was not alone, and raising her eyes 
discovered in his companion her friend 
of the mill. She had been rosy enough 
before, but now deep blushes suffused 
her whole face with crimson, and her 
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eyes fell in unutterable confasion. The 
rector glanced saucily at his companion, 
and then fulfilling what he knew to be 
his desire, introduced him to Margaret, 
and, engaging Miss Betsy in conver- 
sation, left the young people to become 
acquainted. 

By the help of the usual trite ob- 
servations respecting the weather, &c., 
Humphrey managed to set the con- 
versation afloat, to make Margaret feel 
more at ease. He had a large fund of 
humour and a thoroughly well-cultivated 
mind, and when, as in the present in- 
stance, he chose to exert his powers of 
pleasing, seldom failed in producing a 
favourable impression. 

The rector was well pleased with the 
success of his negotiations when he re- 
turned and saw the pretty pink flush on 
Margaret's cheek, and heard the sound of 
her low, sweet laughter. Though he in- 
terrupted their talk he did not separate 
them, but, placing Margaret's hand upon 
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Ms arm, led her to the other end of the 
field, and introduced her to his sister and 
Dr. and Mrs. Graham. The latter were 
most kind and pleasant, evidently anx- 
ious to atone as far as lay in their power 
by the warmth of their own greeting for 
the barely civil reception accorded her 
by Mrs. Denbigh and her daughters. 

Here she remained until the children 
were assembled to receive their prizes ; 
after which, supported by Mr. Denbigh 
and Mrs. Graham, she marshalled her 
little band of performers to the front, and 
led them through the simple ballads she 
had taught them. This concluded the 
entertainment, and with a few kind words 
from the rector the children were dis- 
missed. Margaret, escorted by Dr. Gra- 
ham, his wife, and Humphrey Templeton, 
reached home in ample time to give Dora 
a detailed account of the afternoon's pro- 
ceedings, from which, however, the name 
of the last-mentioned gentleman was, by 
some strange oversight, ignominiously ex- 
cluded. 6 
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" Maggie," said Dora one day not long 
after Mrs. Denbigh's visit to her, "did 
yon know that Mr. Denbigh had a 
daughter who was blind ? " 

"Yes, dear; I told you about the 
beautiful window put up for her in the 
chancel — don't you remember ? " 

*' Ah ! he said she was fond of music. 
I recollect now ; he told me a great deal 
about her, Maggie ; I think he must have 
been very fond of her." 

"Yes, dear." 

"Maggie" — after a pause — "do you 
think she was ever like me? I don't 
mean crooked and deformed, but cross 
and disagreeable." 

"I don't know, darling; but why do 
you ask? " 

" Because I think it would be easier to 
bear if I knew that others had felt so too. 
He said she was so good and gentle when 
she died, and everybody in the village 
loved her. I wish I were good and gentle 
too," added Dora, with a weary sigh. 
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Margaret laid down her work, and, 
kneeling down by her sister's couch, 
whispered softly, " You might be, if you 
would only try, dear Dora." 

" Oh no ! I shall never be any better," 
was the fretful answer. " It is my fate to 
live unloved and unloving." 

*'Dora, dear Dora! do not I love 
you ? " cried Maxgaret in bitter surprise. 

*' You pity me, I know, dear, but you 
cannot love me. I am always cross and 
iU-tempered, hateful to myself and to 
others — crooked in mind and body ! 
Oh, Margaret ! if you knew how I hate 
to see myseK in the glass — so ugly, so 
xmhke others ; no one looks at me but I 
fancy they are comparing your face with 
mine. Can you wonder that I am im- 
patient ? " 

''My poor darling," murmured Mar- 
garet, hiding her tearful eyes on her 
sister's shoulders, " I know it is very hard 
to bear ; but God will give you strength 
if you will only ask Him. And, deaxest. 
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do not say again that no one loves you. 
It pains me ; for what should I do without 
you, darling — ^the last and dearest link 
with home ? Oh, Dora, if God were to 
take you from me, He would take my 
greatest treasure too. Look at me, Dora/' 
she added earnestly, '^and teU me that 
you believe me when I say how fondly I 
love you." 

" I do believe you, Maggie," said Dora 
sadly, "if only I were more worthy of 
your love 1 " 

"Darling, I love you as you are, 
without change; and remember Q-od is 
always able to renew our hearts." 

"I know, Maggie; pray for me that 
He may change mine." 

Margaret's heart was too full for words, 
but her loving kiss was sufficient promise, 
and Dora was satisfied. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 

1^ aught see I fixed or sure in thee ! 

I do not know thee, nor what deeds are thine. 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 

Naught see I fixed or sure in thee I 

Shall I be mute, or vows with prayers combine ? 

Ye who are blessed in loving, tell it me. 

Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine ? 

Naught see I permanent or sure in thee. 

Longfellow, 

^^Well really, Jemima, you need not 
take me- up so I I am sure I said nothing 
more than the truth. What can one 
expect when two handsome young people 
get together but that they will fall in 
love?" 

" FaU in love, indeed ! " repeated Miss 
Jemima with an angry sniff. ** Yes, that 
is aU you think about. Upon my word, 
Betsy, one would think you were a young 
girl of twenty instead of an old woman of 
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sixty. Kemember, I haTe had no hand 
in this ; if his mother is angry she mnst 
scold yon, not me ; I won't have anything 
to do with it- Fall in love, indeed ! A 
pretty thing, indeed, for the master of 
Haverford Park ! '' 

" Margaret is a very sweet girl and 
a perfect lady," ventured Miss Betsy in 
defence. 

" Just so ; and because she is aU that I 
would keep her out of harm's way. Yon 
know as well as I do that Lady Templeton 
would never consent to such a marriage 
for her son, and yet you muist needs invite 
him here this very evening of aU others. 
Well, if harm comes of it you must bear 
the blame, for I won't, let me tell you ; " 
and so saying the irate lady flounced out 
of the room, leaving poor Miss Betsy dis- 
solved in tears. 

It was not often that discord marred 
the lives of these two maiden ladies; for, 
though Miss Jemima's temper was none 
of the mildest, Miss Betsy was so invari- 
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ably gentle and yielding that there seldom 
existed any disputed point between them. 

Although the senior in point of years, 
Miss Betsy had always been accustomed 
to yield to the wiU of her stronger-minded 
sister, and to leave their mutual ajffairs to 
her guidance; and while she looked up 
to her with reverence as to a being of 
a totally superior order, she herself was 
content to take the lower place, for which 
she considered herself peculiarly fitted. 

There are some natures so eminently 
qualified to rule that one instinctively 
yields them the precedence as their right. 
Such a one was Miss Jemima's. Every- 
where she was at the head of affairs, 
advising, controlling, suggesting, or as- 
sisting in every viUage undertaking. 
Under these circumstances her authorita- 
tive temper need not be wondered at; and 
when one came to realise the sterling 
worth of her character, the generous 
kindness of her disposition, and the un- 
failing justice and clearness of her judg- 



^ 
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ment, one could the more readily pardon 
these few failings that but proclaimed her 
human. 

On the present occasion she was annoyed 
that Miss Betsy, who was a little given to 
romance, should have been guilty of the 
indiscretion of inviting Humphrey Tem- 
pleton to their house on the same evening 
as Margaret Lymie. 

Her quick eyes had already discovered 
the mutual liking that had sprung up 
between them ; and beUeving such an at- 
tachment contrary to Lady Templeton's 
wishes, she naturally objected to being 
suspected of abetting it. Yet had she 
known it Miss Betsy was not so much to 
blame, for on meeting Mrs. Templeton 
she had only casually mentioned the 
fact of Margaret's engagement with them 
as an excuse for putting off a call upon 
his mother, when Humphrey so plainly 
hinted his readiness to make one of the 
party that she had no resource but to 
invite him. 
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The little disagreement, however, had 
all blown over by tea-time, and when 
Margaret arrived both ladies welcomed 
her with the utmost cordiality. 

During the five months that had elapsed 
eince their first introduction, the Miss 
Jamesons had frequently asked Margaret 
to visit them, but hitherto she had steadUy 
refused ; on this day, however, the last of 
the old year, Dora added her entreaties to 
theirs, and at length prevailed. The old 
ladies did not often entertain visitors, but 
they knew how to do so agreeably at any 
rate, and being much attached to their 
young guest, exerted themselves to make 
the time pass pleasantly. After tea. Miss 
Betsy, with whom Margaret was a great 
favourite, took her upstairs to her own 
room, and opening a drawer in her ward- 
robe displayed for her amusement a varied 
stock of curiosities, the accumulated 
treasures o f years. Indian trinkets and 
jewels; elegantly carved ornaments in 
ivory and, sweet-scented woods; elabo- 
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rately painted fans, bright with spangles ; 
and, what engaged Margaret's fancy as 
much as anything, a numerous array of pin- 
cushions, penwipers, and bookmarkers of 
the quaintest possible designs — reminis- 
cences, as Miss Betsy exultingly told her, 
of her early schooldays. 

From amongst these relics of the past 
Margaret was bidden to select keepsakes 
for herseK and Dora ; a difficult task in 
such a misceUaneous collection. At last 
she fixed on a small Swiss carving for 
Dora, and a picture framed in the same 
for herself. It was a copy of Eaphael's 
*' Madonna," printed in colours. As she 
took it in her hand^to look at it more 
closely, she observed a piece of paper 
sticking out from the back ; giving this a 
pull, the gilt rim that secured the glass 
came away, and a small card that had 
lain between it and the woodwork fell to 
the ground. Picking it up, Margaret read 
mechanically the name upon it — " Cap* 
tain Edward Montague." 
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*'Eh, my dear? whose name did you 
say?" demanded Miss Betsy in an agi- 
tated voice. 

"Captain Montague," repeated Mar- 
garet, handing her the card as she spoke. 

"Yes — ^yes, I see it is now." And 
Miss Betsy walked hastily to the window, 
carrying with her the bit of discoloured 
cardboard. It was some time before she 
turned again, and then Margaret almost 
fancied that there were tears in the sound 
of her voice. 

" Strange that it should have been 
found there, and after so many years. A.i 
the bach of the picture, I think you said, 
did you not, dear ? " 

"Yes, ma'am," replied Margaret, 
vexed at the result of her iuadvertent 
curiosity ; "it seemed to have slipped 
between the frame and the glass." 

"Very likely. It was the card of an 
old friend of ours, whose name was once 
a familiar household word amongst us." 

She paused a moment, then added 
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iurriedly, "Do not tell my sister about 
this ; she would not like it, and it was so 
long — ^years — ago." 

She said no more, but, with a look of 
tender regret (that alone was sufficient 
for Margaret's enlightenment), placed the 
newly-recovered treasure in safe keeping 
and led the way downstairs. 

*^You are looking pale, my love, re- 
marked Miss Jemima a little later. ** Are 
you cold or dull ? " 

" Neither, thank you," said Margaret 
laughing, though she too had been in- 
dulging in a glimpse into the past during 
the intervals of silence that, in spite of 
every effort, ever and anon fell upon them. 
^'I was only thinking." 

** A penny for your thoughts, then, my 
dear. I have no doubt they are worth 
the purchase." 

But Margaret shook her head and gazed 
into the fire without speaking. Perhaps 
the gentle gravity that fell on her face 
gave them some clue to her thoughts, for 
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they forbore to press the matter and the 
conversation turned on other topics. 
Margaret had brought some music with 
her, not knowing but that there might 
be other company, and now, at Miss 
Jemima's request, sang over some of the 
old EngHsh ballads, which, discarded from 
more fashionable society, stiU found an 
echo in the simple hearts of the Miss 
Jamesons. 

The second song was scarcely com- 
menced when a visitor was announced, 
and Margaret turned from the piano to 
greet, not a stranger, but Humphrey 
Templeton. The glad bright smile she 
could not wholly conceal told him that 
he was welcome before her lips had time 
to speak, and he was content. 

Kesuming her place, she finished her 
song, the deepening colour on her cheek 
testifying to her knowledge of the fact 
that some one was beside her, whose dark 
eyes rivetted on her face seemed to be 
weighing not only her words but even her 
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thoughts. He had a fair subject for his 
study. Always peculiarly nice in her 
attire, Margaret was more than usually so 
this evening. The heavy mourning dress 
of ordinary wear had given place to a thin 
flowing material, which, carried up to 
the throat and ending there with a soft 
boundary Hue of white, still allowed the 
pretty arms and shoulders to be seen 
through the transparent folds which soft- 
ened but could not hide their daintiness. 
She wore no other ornament than a piece 
of scarlet geranium that Dora had fast- 
ened among the shining waves of her 
dark hair. Nor was Humphrey himself 
devoid of personal attractions ; for, though 
few would have called him handsome, 
there was a manly, pleasant look about 
him that fully compensated for any want 
of mere classical beauty ; while few 
could resist the charm of his smile and 
the winning graciousness of his deport- 
ment. Miss Betsy might almost be for- 
given for the pretty romance she was 
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weaving in her quiet corner respecting 
them, and with her own heart still quiver- 
ing with the* so lately stirred memories 
of other days, rejoicing in the prospect 
that their course of love bade fair to run 
smoother and to end more bHssfully than 
hers had done. 

Miss Jemima, who made it her boast 
that no man had ever dared to speak of 
love to her, could not of course be ex- 
pected to take any interest in the matter, 
and sat upright in her chair with a pecu- 
liar stiffness, intended to convey an idea 
of the scornful contempt in which she 
held all such frivoHties as love-making. 

Both Miss Jemima and Miss Betsy 
were a little too premature, however, for 
as yet no word or thought of love had 
been exchanged between the young 
people. Margaret, while she liked Hum- 
phrey's society, and received his atten- 
tions with a pretty shy grace pecuHarly 
her own, had as yet no idea of attaching 
any importance to them. She knew her 
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present position was an inferior one to 
his, and had no thought or desire of over- 
stepping the barrier society had placed 
between them. On the other hand, Hum- 
phrey, fully alive to the beauty of Mar- 
garet's character, and convinced of her 
intrinsic worth, preferred waiting till time 
should mature his plans and open a way to 
their fulfilment; meanwhile he lost no 
opportunity of improving the acquaint- 
ance accident had so strangely begun. 

Towards the end of the evening whist 
was proposed, after which the chairs were 
drawn round the fire and they awaited 
the coming of the new year. Not in 
silence, however; for Miss Betsy, who 
had a famous store of riddles, kept 
them in continual merriment, exacting 
a penalty for every one they were unable 
to guess. By these means the forfeits 
accumulated so fast that Margaret laugh- 
ingly declared herself bankrupt, having 
given up, one after another, handkerchief, 
purse, gloves, picture-frame, and Dora's 
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carving into the hands of her inexorable 
creditor. She had to pay this time, how- 
ever, so yielded her last possession — the 
bit of scarlet geranium from her hair — 
and then the forfeits were called. Mar- 
garet was the arbitrator, and caused much 
fan by the fines she inflicted. 

Miss Jemima, tall and proportionally 
stout, was much amazed at the request to 
squeeze herself through the keyhole ; and 
scandalised when, having stood for some 
seconds in the corner, patiently holding a 
lighted candle in her hand, Humphrey 
came up, and gravely saluting her, in- 
formed her that his duty obliged him to 
Mss the candlestick ! I think Margaret had 
a presentiment when her own turn came, 
so invariably light and easy were the 
punishments that fell to her share. 

The last article to be redeemed was 
Humphrey's, and willing to let him off 
easily this time, Margaret merely required 
him to name his favourite flower and the 
reason for his choice. 

7 
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*' I have many favourite flowers," he 
began, looking full at his questioner, "but 
the one I love best of all is the daisy. 
It is so fresh and bright, so brave and 
patient. Storms cannot hsirm it, and 
winds cannot terrify it ; but year by year 
it lifts its meek head to cheer and beautify 
many a waste and desolate spot with its 
ever-welcome coronet of snow. So the 
daisy I choose for my favourite flower." 

The words were careless and simple 
enough, but the dark eyes of the speaker 
told a deeper tale as they met Margaret's 
inquiring gaze. The look told her what 
the words had not, and Humphrey saw 
by the deep blushes that stained her 
cheek that he was understood. 

Now the muflBled bells broke through 
the quiet of the night with a requiem 
for the dying year, and silence fell on the 
little group within. 

Many thoughts seemed to crowd into 
this narrow border-land of time, thoughts 
both of the past and the future ; but in 
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two hearts at least the advent of the new 
year was welcomed with new-bom hopes 
and anticipations that had never been 
dreamed of before, and which seemed 
almost too bright to be realised now. 

The muflSled chimes ceased, and the 
church clock struck the hour of midnight. 
"With the last stroke a merry peal burst 
from the belfry tower, and carried far and 
wide the tidings of the new year's birth. 
Mutual good wishes exchanged, and the 
mulled wine and biscuits disposed of, then 
came ther wrapping up, and then Margaret 
found herself out in the frosty stillness of 
the winter's night, her hand resting on 
Humphrey's arm. 

It was an old-fashioned winter's even- 
ing; deep snow covered the ground, 
whitening the housetops and giving a 
hoary, venerable aspect to the old church, 
which, like a faithful guardian, looked 
down upon the village homes that clus- 
tered beneath. There was no moon, but 
myriads of stars shed their soft light upon 
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the snow-clad earth. They did not talk 
much during their short walk — ^indeed, 
there was no time for more than a few 
remarks on the pleasant evening they had 
passed; but when they had gained the 
shelter of the porch, and Margaret held 
out her hand for good-night, Humphrey 
detained it for a moment in his grasp, to 
whisper, '' Good-bye, Marguerite, my little 
mountain daisy." 

Dora was not asleep, having been kept 
awake by a more than usually severe fit 
of suffering; and in soothing her and 
waiting upon her Margaret passed the 
first hours of the new year — ^hours which, 
had she known it, were but harbingers of 
the many others that were to be passed 
in a similar way. A few days later and 
Dora was again seized with an attack so 
alarming that a London physician had to 
be summoned, and for many weary days 
life seemed trembling in the balance. 
During this time of anxiety- and trouble 
Dora could not bear he* sister to be 
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absent, and a substitute was therefore 
provided to perform her accustomed 
duties. "With tender care and nursing 
Dora rallied a little, and just as the first 
early primroses began to peep out of the 
cold earth was carried downstairs for 
the first time. 



CHAPTER TI. 

Ohf dar of days I shall heart set free 

No '^ minstrel rapture '* find for thee ? 

Thon art the son of other days. 

They shine by grving back thy rays : 

Enthroned in thy soyereign sphere, 

Thon shedd'st thy light on all the year : 

Sundays by thee more glorious break, 

An Easter-day in every week. 

KeUs, 

It was Easter moming — ^that " day of all 
days " in the Christian's calendar. Easter 
had fallen nnnsnally late that season, 
and now came laden with the breath of 
flowers and glad with the song of birds. 
To most people it must necessarily be a 
time of joy and gladness, but to the 
Lynnes it was peculiarly so, for at this 
holy tide Dora was to receive her first 
communion. The long illness, which 
had appeared at first so great an evil, 
had really been an invaluable blessing to 
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her, as by it she was brought to feel the 
insecurity of a soul that has no foothold 
on the Kock of Ages, and to desire the 
peace and comfort of a perfect reconcilia- 
tion with God. 

The bad habits of years are not easily 
overcome, and poor Dora was often sadly 
discouraged, when, with face turned Zion- 
ward, she began the conflict with her 
inner self. Earnestly and patiently Mr. 
Denbigh helped her in the arduous task, 
smoothing her difficulties, guiding her 
inexperience, and sustaining her courage ; 
and now having at his suggestion received 
in the preceding week the rite of confirm- 
ation, she was about to present herself 
before the sacred altar and to become a 
partaker of its holy mysteries. 

Dora had pleaded so earnestly for per- 
mission to attend the morning service as 
well, that even Dr. Graham had at last 
given in, though much against his judg- 
ment, and the rectory carriage was placed 
at her disposal. 
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Esconced in the retired organ chamberi 
Dora was able to enjoy the service unseeni 
and so was spared the pitying looks and 
remarks her appearance might otherwise 
have occasioned. It was a holy and 
happy hour ! How happy, none but those 
who have been habitually deprived of the 
pubHc means of grace would be able to 
understand ; but Margaret, from her place 
beside her, watching with awe and won- 
der her sister's wrapped devotion, almost 
fancied that the blissful calm pervading 
her upturned face must be the forerunner 
of that glory which shines on the coun- 
tenances of the " saints in light." 

Never, perhaps, had Dora previously felt 
such perfect happiness as she then ex- 
perienced. With robes newly washed in 
her Eedeemer's blood, and with heart and 
life pledged to His service, it seemed, to 
her enthusiastic spirit impossible that she 
should ever again be ensnared by sin or 
overcome by temptation. 

Alas ! sad experience was to teach her 
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.the same truth we all have to learn, 
^lamely, that our foes are strong and 
many, and that the battle ends but in 
the grave. Even this very Sunday was 
not destined to conclude as auspiciously 
as it had begun. The postman, who, 
serving several viUage besides Dalestone, 
seldom arrived at the farm before ten on 
Sundays, had been unusually late that 
morning. He brought a letter for Mar- 
garet which in the bustle of getting Dora 
jeady for church had been forgotten. 
Mrs. Haines now presented it with the 
dinner, making many apologies for its so 
Jate delivery. 

Letters were rather few and far between 
Ifct the L3nanes', especially foreign ones, 
and Margaret turned it over and over, 
examining each postmark assiduously, 
without being able to determine who the 
writer might be, till suddenly a thought 
occurred to her,, and tearing it open she 
began to read its contents, It was as she 
liad surmised, a letter from her stepmother, 
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Mrs. Lynne, then resident at Mentone. 
She read it through hastily, and then, 
perceiving that Dora was anxiously watch- 
ing her, put it into her pocket, and saying 
it would keep until after dinner, turned 
her attention to the viands hefore her. 

Dinner discussed, Margaret pushed her 
sister's couch nearer the fire, and, taking 
a low seat beside it, drew Mrs. Lynne's 
epistle from her pocket. 

*' Whom do you guess this to be from^ 
Dora? " she asked. 

*'I have no idea, unless it be Aunt 
Fortesque ; but I am afraid from the look 
of your face it is not a very pleasant one, 
is it ? " 

*' That depends. You may think it so, 
I decidedly do not. I will read it, and 
then you can judge for yourself. 

*' * Kue de Bois, 
*^ * Mentone. 

'* ' My dear Margaret, — ^I had uninten- 
tionally lost sight of you both for some 
time, and writing to a mutual friend ta 
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inquire as to your whereabouts, was struck 
with consternation to discover that you 
and Dora were living at Dalestone alone. 
When we parted I understood you were 
to enter a family as governess, while Dora 
remaiQed with your aunt. I am much 
surprised that Mrs. Fortesque shoftld 
have shown herself so little suited to the 
office of guardian. She surely must know 
that it is grossly improper for two young 
ladies to live alone without any protection 
whatever. Kespect for your father's 
memory behoves me to do my best for 
his children. I shall therefore give up 
my establishment abroad, and return to 
England, hopiQg in some quiet village to 
make a home for you both. There is no 
occasion for you to give up your situation, 
unless you wish to do so ; but write to me 
at once that I may arrange our plans for 
the future. In conclusion, my dear Mar- 
garet, I have only to say it will give me 
great pleasure to see both my sweet girls 
again, and that my one thought and 
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desire will be to promote the happiness 
of those once so dear to him whose loss 
we equally deplore. — I remain, &c.' " 

The letter finished, Margaret dropped 
it with an expression of disgust, and, 
gazing moodily into the glowing embers, 
waited for Dora to speak. 

*^ Why don't you like that letter, 
Maggie ? " she said. '* I think it is quite 
nice." 

'' Do you ? " 

** I know you don't like mamma, but I 
never could understand why ; she was 
always kind and good-natured to us." 

** Very — when it suited her purpose to 
be so," was the sarcastic answer. 

" Nay, dear Maggie, I think you are 
hardly just ; " and then, fearing lest Mar- 
garet should object to her gentle reproof, 
she added winningly, " Don't you think 
she may really have had a little love for 
us, and so wish to see us again ? " 

'^ No, Dora, I don't. I believe there is 
some selfish motive behind — some reason 
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unknown to us — ^for this sudden show of 
affection. I can't help it, Dora," she 
continued, seeing her sister's distressed 
face. *' I know you like her, but I don't, 
and never shall. I hate herT^ and the 
firm lips closed over the white teeth with 
a look that plainly enforced her words. 

It was so unusual for Margaret to show 
such passionate feeling that Dora could 
scarcely believe her ears, and watched 
her in utter amazement. She herself, 
having been so constantly confined to 
a sick chamber, was perhaps scarcely 
capable of forming any due estimate of 
Mrs. Lynne's character; yet she was 
right in saying that she had always 
treated her step-children with kindness. 
In her short daily visit to Dora's room 
she had seemed to the weary little 
sufferer like an angel visitant, with her 
beautiful face and winning manners, and 
she had loved and worshipped her accord- 
ingly. It was also pleasant to be the 
recipient of such easily-earned devotion, 
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and Mrs. Lynne seldom failed in exerting 
herself so far for the invaUd's amusement. 

With Margaret matters were very 
different; but being so much at school 
during the short period between her 
father's second marriage and his death, 
she had managed to escape any open 
coUision with her step -mother, and to 
preserve at least an outward civiHty in 
her relations with her. More she did not 
pretend to do, being too conscientious to 
profess either friendship or esteem for one 
she inwardly disliked and distrusted. Nor 
must the reader judge her too harshly in 
this matter. 

Margaret was quite old enough at her 
mother's death to realise to the full the 
soiTow that had befallen her. She had 
long been that mother's right hand, and 
had nursed her tenderly through the 
tedious and painful illness that preceded 
her death. With a woman's thoughtful- 
ness, though in years little more than a 
child, she comforted her father, regulated 
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household matters, and endeavoured to 
supply a parent's place to the peevish, 
ailing cripple. When, therefore, two 
years afterwards. Dr. Lynne married 
again, the young girl's dismay and in- 
dignation may be imagined; nor was it 
allayed by the discovery of the unsuitable 
nature of the union. 

With strong capacities for love, she 
was thrown back upon herself to cherish 
in her inmost heart the feelings of dis- 
trust and ill-wiU towards one whom she 
could not but regard as the usurper of 
her rights. The position of a step-mother 
is no enviable one, and requires more 
patience, self-denial, and tact than any 
other. All honour to those who acquit 
themselves bravely of their too often un- 
thankful office ; nor should those who 
honestly fail be too loudly condemned, 
for few can appreciate the pecuUar trials 
that bar their way. A kind and good 
woman might soon have gained Mar- 
garet's love and respect, and have earned 
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for herself her lasting gratitude; but 
Mrs. Lynne's thoughts being all centred 
in herself, and revolving as on a pivot in 
the narrow circle of her own self-interest, 
she had neither leisure nor inclination 
to cultivate the affections of one who 
avowedly looked upon her as an intruder. 
Such being the terms between them, it 
can be readily understood why Margaret 
looked forward with such dismay to her 
step-mother's arrival. 

Pacing angrily up and down the room, 
trjdng in vain to recover her seK-com- 
mand, and to subdue the rebellion that 
surged within, the prospect that opened 
before her mental vision was no enviable 
one. She foresaw the constant petty 
trials of her every-day life — ^the perpetual 
struggle for patience and submission, the 
downfall of many a fairy castle she and 
Dora had pictured in the future, and, 
above all, an end to the close intimacy 
that now existed between them. 

This was the most bitter thought of 
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all ; and when, pausing a moment to look 
at Dora, who, miconscious of her sister's 
gaze, lay back against her pillows still 
holding the fatal letter in her hand, she 
saw the happy smile that testified to 
her full appreciation of its contents, Mar- 
garet's heart could bear no more, and, 
throwing herself on her knees beside her, 
she hid her face in her sister's lap and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

In vain Dora endeavoured to soothe 
her ; the tender words and loving caresses 
she lavished upon her only increased 
the violence of her distress, until, the 
storm of anger being spent, geiltler and 
holier thoughts succeeded, and, thoroughly 
ashamed of her undisciplined feelings, 
Margaret gradually regained her self- 
control. 

By tacit consent, the late subject was 
dismissed from their conversation, and 
harmony was again restored. Harmony 
— ^but not the sacred happiness that had 
been theirs in the morning. Margaret's 

8 
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thoughts were distracted by self-re- 
proaches that she should so lightly have 
yielded herself to the tempter's power, 
especially after the holy service in which 
she had so recently engaged ; while Dora 
was full of the wonder an earthly soldier 
might experience who sees a veteran 
comrade lay down his arms in the midst 
of battle, and surrender himseK to the foe 
without striking a single blow in his de- 
fence, and — alas for the frailty of poor 
human nature! — hugging to herself the 
congratulatory thought that sJie would 
not have been so easily overcome. 

The weeks that followed were very busy 
ones, for Margaret having stated her 
wish to remain at Dalestone, there was 
the difficulty of finding better accommo- 
dation than Mrs. Haines was able to pro- 
vide. After dihgent search a small 
cottage was at length procured, which, 
with some substantial alterations, seemed 
likely to suit them. The aspect of the 
house was decidedly pleasant — ^facing the 
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pretty lodges of Haverford, and command- 
ing a fine view of its noble park, but the 
windows were small and few in number. 
To remedy tMs defect a new front with 
bay windows was added, thereby mate- 
rially increasing the size of the rooms. 
The front garden was despoiled of its 
cabbages and potatoes, and was laid down 
in grass. The back garden, which sloped 
down to the beach, from which it was 
separated by a low stone wall, was re- 
claimed from its wilderness condition, and 
things began to look promising. The 
substitution of iron fencing for railings 
and the addition of a miniature carriage 
drive completed the alterations, and at 
the beginning of July the Lynnes took 
possession of their new home. 

Whatever might be Mrs Lynne's private 
motive in coming to Dalestone, she 
evidently contemplated a lengthened 
sojourn there, and spared neither pains 
nor expense in carrying out her plans, 
and furnished her house throughout with 
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the same elegance and taste that had 
characterised her former abode in St. 
Peter's Square. 

In spite of Margaret's private mis- 
givings, she could not but be pleased with 
the apartments provided for herself and 
Dora, and, putting aside the latent dis- 
trust with which she had hitherto regarded 
her step-mother's generosity, she resolved 
to accept cheerfully the luxuries she would 
far rather have been without, yet knew 
not how to refuse. 



CHAPTER VII. 

As the little floweret hidetli 

By the woodland stream, 
So in youthful hearts abideth 

Love's first witching dream. 

T. A. Fletcher. 

^'Margaret," said Mrs. Lynne, coming 
into the pretty room she had assigned for 
the sisters' use, '"I want you to go to 
Folkestone with me this afternoon ; I have 
some shopping to do there, and I really 
think you might purchase some new 
dresses for yourself and Dora. I don't 
wish you to leave off your mourning if 
you would rather not, though, in my 
opinion, twelve months is quite long 
enough for you to wear it, and your father 
has been dead fifteen now. However, you 
must please yourself in that matter, only 
allow me to suggest that you might get 
something more suited to the time of 
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year than that heavy merino. I shall be 
perfectly willing to advance you the 
necessary sum for your purchases if there 
is any difficulty of that kind in the way.'* 

** Thank you," replied Margaret, "I 
have sufficient money for all I need. I 
ought to have thought of my dress before, 
for I am afraid it does look rather shabby 
in this bright sunshine; but somehow 
I " 

" Had no one to look after you," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Lynne coolly. ^^Well, make 
haste and get ready; we must start in 
half an hour ; " and, satisfied with her 
success, she went away. 

Margaret did not immediately obey her 
step-mother's command, but, leisurely 
laying aside the drawing with which she 
had been basy, allowed her thoughts to 
wander back to the days of old, of which 
her black dress seemed to her the sign 
and token. 

Again her childhood's happy home 
stood before her, and she heard once moro 
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the voices of the loved ones now silenced 
in death. Her mother's gentle, placid 
iace, now bright with health and happi- 
ness, and then — as she had last seen it — 
radiant with the beauty unknown to 
earth, and her father's noble countenance, 
turned to her, and to her only, in hisi 
dying hour — all this came before her, 
linked by the blessed chains of memory 
and past associations to the reality of the 
present. 

To Margaret it was positively painful 
to lay aside her mourning dress, to which 
so many of her hoUest remembrances 
seemed to cHng, and to appear clothed 
in fashionable colours, even though her 
good sense told her that it was necessary. 
Convinced, however, that the evil day 
could be no longer delayed, she resolutely 
put aside her own wishes in deference to 
those of her step-mother, and, avaihng her- 
self of her excellent good taste, provided 
for herself and Dora a plentiful supply of 
all that was pretty and becoming. 
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The dressmaker's attentions secured, the 
two ladies next visited a milliner's estab- 
lishment, where, rejecting the wonderful 
styles recommended by the attendant as 
the very ccuvie of fashion, Margaret pur- 
chased a bonnet of fancy straw trimmed 
with black lace and white flowers, very 
simple, yet elegant enough to satisfy 
even Mrs. Lynne. Margaret had chosen 
it for its simplicity, but she was rather 
vexed when, examining it on her return 
home, she recognised in its white blos- 
soms the familiar ox-eyed daisy — the 
very last flower she would wiUingly have 
chosen. There was no help for it now, 
however, so she could only hope that 
they would convey no meaning to other 
eyes than her own. A vain delusion, 
as her heart told her the first Sunday 
she encountered Humphrey Templeton. 
Through the long months of Dora's iUness 
and subsequent convalescence, the Tem- 
pleton family had been away. They had 
now just retm'ned for the summer season. 
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Mrs. Lynne, suffering from headache, had 
remained at home, and Margaret was there- 
fore alone when Humphrey overtook her. 
Though news generally travels apace in 
a quiet village he was not yet aware of the 
Xiynnes' change of residence; and was 
therefore surprised to find Margaret going 
the same way as himself. Her explana- 
tion given, they walked on together till 
they came within sight of the park 
gates. Here, willing to avoid Mrs. 
Xiynne's remarks, Margaret would have 
said good-bye; but the hand she extended, 
though taken, was not so readily relin- 
quished, and unconsciously she had 
passed the window before she recollected 
her intention. Then, with bright blushes 
answering to the look of approval with 
which Humphrey was regarding her, she 
hastily withdrew her hand, trying with 
very partial success to look as if she did 
not hear his concluding words of ^'good- 
.bye, Httle Daisy," nor see the saucy smile 
that accompanied them. 
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When Margaret took her place at the 
dinner table, she became aware that 
something more than headache had dis- 
turbed Mrs. Lynne's equanimity, her 
manner was so remarkably cool and dis- 
tant. She was not long ignorant as to its. 
cause ; for, only waiting until the servant 
had removed the dinner and placed the 
dessert upon the table, Mrs. Lynne 
began — 

*' Pray who was that gentleman I saw 
you talking to just now, Margaret ? " 

" Humphrey Templet on," was the hesi- 
tating answer. 

** And are you so familiar with him as 
to call him by his Christian name ? But 
I need not ask. I presume when a young 
lady walks in pubHc with a gentleman in 
the indecorous manner you appear to do, 
one is at hberty to draw one's own con- 
clusions." 

The crimson mounted to Margaret's, 
brow, but she made no other reply, and Mrs» 
Tujime continued in her iciest tones — 
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" May I inquire how long you have 
been engaged, and when I am to be 
ofl&cially informed of the same ? ' ' 

"We are not engaged," stammered 
poor Margaret, wishing she could slip 
through the floor out of reach of the 
stony eyes that were looking her through 
and through. 

*' What, Miss Lynne ! Not engaged, 
and yet you allow a gentleman to stand in 
the open road holding your hand in his 
while you listen with apparent pleasure to 
his rhapsodies ! I am ashamed of you. 
It is indeed high time some one was here 
to look after you, and prevent your mak- 
ing yourself the talk of the village. And 
this Mr. Templeton is doubtless rich. Do 
you imagine he would be hkely to marry 
a portionless girl, who moreover has to 
work for her daily bread ? Men may flirt 
with fast young ladies, but believe me, 
they are. seldom so foolish as to marry 
them; and take my word for it, he has 
only been amusing himself with you. 
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However, be that so or not, I will see 
there is no such conduct for the future ; 
and if you find me stricter than you like, 
remember it is the result of your own be- 
haviour." 

After this, having said as much as she 
thought necessary, Mrs. Lynne helped 
herseK to a glass of wine, and passing the 
fruit to Dora adroitly turned the conver- 
sation. 

Margaret, who during Mrs. Lynne's 
lecture had remained seated in silent dis- 
tress, trying hard to force back the tears 
she was too proud to let fall, now rose, and 
in a choked voice asked permission to re- 
tire. This was granted, and she escaped 
to her room. 

The hot tears of shame and mortifica- 
tion might fall now that there was no one 
to see them, and for a time she did cry 
heartily. Over and over again she went 
through the short interview, trying to 
recall anything on her own or Humphrey's 
side that might give even a colouring of 
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truth to Mrs. Lynne's remarks. She 
could not see that there was anything 
fast or unladylike in the mere fact of their 
walking so short a distance together ; and 
for the rest she could scarcely he held 
responsihle, though her cheeks bm-ned 
again at the renxembrance of the long, 
close pressure in which her hand had been 
held, and the words which still rang their 
sweet changes in her ears, *' Good-bye, 
little daisy." 

Why did he always call her by this 
name of daisy — ^his avowedly favourite 
flower ? It was a question she had never 
asked herself before; but now, as she 
recalled the winter's night of so many 
months ago, the meaning attached to the 
name of Margaret flashed upon her, and 
she knew that she was the daisy he had 
spoken of — she was the flower he loved. 
Like balm the discovery fell on her 
wounded spirit, unlocking the secret which 
till now had been hidden even from her- 
self; for the love which under other 
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circnmstaiices it migiit have taken long to 
gain, welledup unbidden nnder the seyerity 
of lErs. Lynne's reproof! 

During the next week the inmates of 
Holly House, as the transformed cottage 
was now called, received a great nnmber 
of callers ; even Mrs. Denbigh and her 
daughters, who until now had entirely 
ignored the existence of the organist, 
deemed it no degradation to visit the 
fascinating and reputedly wealthy widow, 
her exquisite beauty and the refinement of 
her well-bred manners impressing ahnost 
every one in her favour. 

It was astonishing with what consum- 
mate tact she managed to steer clear of 
all those difficulties which so often beset 
the new-comer in a small village, where 
scarcely any two families belong to exactly 
the same grade in society, and to show 
her knowledge of existing differences of 
class without creating either offence or 
dislike in any of them. The Miss 
Jamesons especially were loud in their 
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admiration. " So beautiful in her pensive 
-widowhood," they said ; ''so attached 
to her dear girls ; so amiable ; in fact, she 
was altogether charming! How was it 
that neither of her daughters had ever 
mentioned her to them before ? Surely 
it was very strange.'* There was one in- 
dividual, however, whose ideas differed 
widely from the Miss Jamesons', and that 
was Mr. Denbigh. From the era of his 
first introduction to Mrs. Lynne, he 
formed his own idea of her character, 
and his opinion was never afterwards 
materially altered. Towards the end of 
the week Lady Templeton called, accom- 
panied by her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Templeton, like herself a widow, and 
one of her grandchildren. Her manner 
was kind and affable, as she expressed 
herself pleased to make acquaintance with 
such near neighbours; but at the same 
time there was a slight hauteur about 
her which to Margaret seemed somewhat 
repelling. While her ladyship was talk- 
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ing to Mrs. Lynne, Margaxet tried to 
amuse the little girl, who, overflowing 
with spirit and fun, seemed to find it 
very difl&cult to keep within the bounds 
of decorum. Mrs. Lynne, observing that 
Mrs. Templet on appeared somewhat dis- 
traitey and imputing it to her little girl's 
restless behaviour, suggested that Mar- 
garet should take her into the garden 
and gather her some flowers ; which pro- 
posal, though it at first only elicited 
the truthful if not very polite remark of, 
" Thank you, but ours at home are much 
finer," ultimately gained her approval, 
and she allowed herself to be conducted 
from the room. 

Once in the garden, Margaret breathed 
more freely, and permitted her charge to 
frisk about to her heart's content. She 
was delighted at the discovery of the 
stone steps leading from the garden to the 
shore. The lower step was still wet and 
slippery from the waves which at high 
tide occasionally swept over it, and the 
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treasures she ferreted out of its numerous 
crevices with a bit of stick were truly* 
astonishing. Now it was a fine, fat peri- 
winkle that had retired there for his 
afternoon nap; then a tiny crab which 
appeared tumbling over and over in its 
anxiety to escape; and lastly — a great 
acquisition — a delicate purple anemone> 
that, securely located in the centre of a 
mass of concrete, resisted every effort of 
the small fingers to dislodge him. Dis- 
gusted at length with the quiescent ane- 
mone, she left him, and returned with 
Margaret to the house just in time to 
obey her mamma's summons to say good- 
bye. Then for the first time Lady Tem- 
pleton recognised in her grandchild's 
companion the young girl whose appear- 
ance had interested her so much on the 
day of the school feast. She was pleased 
to meet her thus unexpectedly, and ob- 
serving how the little Ethel clung to her 
at parting, she turned to Mrs. Lynne, and 
with far greater cordiality than she had 

9 
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hitherto shown, begged her to return their 
call as early as possible, and to bring 
Margaret with her to make their nearer 
acquaintance. Mrs. Lynne smiled plea- 
santly and gave a ready assent ; but as 
the carriage drove off she turned abruptly 
away, and appeared no more until the 
evening. 

The next day was a gala day at the 
cottage, for it was Dora's birthday. After 
tea, Margaret went up to the rectory to 
attend the choir practice, a duty she had 
of late voluntarily assumed. The practice 
over, she waited a moment for Mr. Den- 
bigh, it being his invariable custom to 
attend her home on such occasions ; but 
this evening he said he was too tired, and 
too busy, and in short would prefer re- 
maining at home — ^reasons, Margaret would 
have been well satisfied with, but for the 
the sly, humorous twinkle of his eye, 
which seemed to hint at a more potent 
one still. Of course this was explained 
when Humphrey entered the room in an 
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easy, nonchalant way that proved the 
whole to have been a preconcerted ar- 
rangement. 

" Hnllo, Humphrey ! 'who would have 
thought of seeing you here to-night? 
What are you come for, lad ? " asked the 
rector, peering over his spectacles at his 
visitor. 

"To make dutiful inquiries after your 
health, sir. Miss Margaret, are you wait- 
ing for the stars to Hght you home ? " 

"Miss Margaret is waiting for her 
cavaUer, Mr. Templeton, who, however, 
is a wee bit lazy to-night," said Mr. 
Denbigh, without giving Margaret time 
to answer. 

"If I may be allowed to take your 
place, I shall be most happy," returned 
Humphrey, speaking to the rector, but 
looking at Margaret, who, v/ithout trusting 
herself to meet his glance, turned to Mr. 
Denbigh with the urgent entreaty — 

"Indeed, I would rather go home 
alone ; it will not take me ten minutes by 
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the road, and I am not in the least afraid; 
besides, it is moonlight. I would rather 
go alone — ^I would, indeed." 

'* Indeed you shall not," said the rector, 
laughing ; '^ why, you might get lost, you 
know. No, no, Humphrey will see you 
home aU right, and then he can come 
back for a chat with me ; " and, disre- 
garding Margaret's blushing, pleading 
face, Mr. Denbigh preceded his guests 
through the house into the garden, whence 
a low door admitted them on to the sands, 
and then bidding them good-night he 
returned to the house. 

Vexed and confused, Margaret would 
have given worlds to run away, but as 
she could not she turned her face steadily 
towards the distant sea-line, determined 
not to speak if she could help it, and 
wondering much what Mrs. Lynne would 
say if she only knew. 

Finding all his attempts at conversation 
nipped in the bud by her monosyllabic 
repKes, and seeing also that Holly House 
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was within sight, Humphrey resolved to 
try another plan to overcome his com- 
panion's taciturnity. Taking her hand 
from his arm, he drew her gently round, 
till he had brought the unwilling face 
within view, then asked — 

''What is the matter? Are you 
offended with me, Daisy ? " 

A low '' No " came from the tremulous 
lips so temptingly near to his own. 

" Then why are you so cross ? " he 
asked, triumphing in the tale-tell blushes 
that answered his searching glance in a 
way Margaret would certainly have pre- 
vented if she could. 

''I am not cross," she stammered; ''but 
it is late, and I want to be home." 

"Eeally?" asked Humphrey with a 
comical elevation of his eyebrows and his 
most saucy smile. " Then I suppose my 
wish must yield to yours," and placing 
her hand again upon his arm he walked 
slowly on. 

"Daisy," he said presently, "do you 
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remember our first walk together ? How 
frightened you were ! I verily beheve you 
took me for AHce Dalton's ghost when I 
appeared so suddenly from imder the 
try sting tree. But what is the matter?" 
he inquired anxiously, as Margaret gave 
an irrepressible shudder a the recollec- 
tion, not of the ghost, but of Mrs. Haines' 
foreboding words which rang upon her 
ear like a knell, **No happy love 'neath 
the trysting tree." 

*' Do you really believe in ghosts ? " 
"Of course not," she said with a nervous 
laugh; but her face gi'ew pale as she 
spoke, and her heart sank with a momen- 
tary dread. They had reached Holly 
House now, and Margaret would have 
said good-night, but Humphrey would 
not let her go so lightly, and for a few 
brief moments they stood side by side to- 
gether, tasting that deep sacred happiness 
which comes to us mortals so seldom, and 
which a breath is sufficient to dispeL 
Not a sound disturbed the peaceful quiet 
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around them, unless it might be the 
dreamy ripple of the now distant waves 
as they danced to and fro in the moonlight, 
or the summer breeze as it whispered ever 
and anon in the boughs of the trees above 
them — and these were but accessories to 
the universal calm. Oh that such happy 
moments could last for ever! But it 
might not be. 

The cup of happiness was indeed already 
at their Kps, but Destiny, the stem de- 
spot, was standing near, and the chaHce 
was fated to fall. 

Neither guessed how much misery one 
little . moment might produce, or what 
might result from one word said or left 
imsaid. But there was one there who did 
— oi;ie who had watched them, and who 
during the last five minutes had herself 
been enduring an eternity of misery and 
pain. 

Could looks have wrought deeds, Mar- 
garet's bliss would have been of short 
duration, so cruel and full of hatred were 
the glances bent upon her. 
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' The moment of grace had passed, and 
Humphrey's words were still imsaid, 
when, drawn by some nnconscious but 
powerful instinct, Margaret raised her 
eyes, and encountered a face so full of 
jealous wrath and fury, that for the 
instant she failed to recognise it as her 
step-mother's, and, clinging wildly to 
Humphrey's arm, she pointed upwards, 
too frightened to speak. 

But Mrs. Lynne had drawn back into 
the shade a little, where her face was 
concealed, and whence her soft sweet 
voice was heard saying pleasantly — 

" My dear child, how late you are ! I 
have been looking for you everywhere. Is 
that the rector with you ? ' ' 

But that Margaret was so shaken by 
her own fears, she must have noticed the 
start that Humphrey gave at the sound 
of those silvery tones, and the haste with 
which he pressed forward to see the 
speaker. Still, ^he did wonder at the 
hard, stern look that overspread his face, 
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as Mrs. Lynne, advancing with a well- 
assumed expression of amazement, offered 
Mm her hand with the words — 

"Lieutenant Templeton! Where in 
the world have you sprung from ? This 
is indeed an unexpected pleasure." 

" Unexpected and undesired, I should 
imagine, madam," returned Humphrey, 
raising his hat, but disregarding the 
extended hand, " There cannot be much 
pleasure to you in our meeting, I fancy." 

" I never forget old friends," remarked 
the lady carelessly, " and am besides of 
a forgiving disposition. Margaret," she 
added, adroitly interrupting Humphrey's 
indignant rejoinder by a pretended aside, 
*' Dora has been calling you; go to her, 
love ; I will follow you directly." 
. Thus dismissed Margaret obeyed, won- 
dering much at this hitherto unsuspected 
intimacy between her lover and step- 
mother and the reasons why she had 
been kept in ignorance of the same. A 
little later Mrs. Lynne came in; but, 
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though she lightly chid Margaret for her 
long absence, she did not mention Hum- 
phrey except as an old friend whom she 
had never expected to see again. She 
did not explain how it was she had failed 
to recognise him before, but spoke of him 
with a studied indifference, intended to 
imply that his reappearance was of little 
moment or interest to her. 

Margaret was perplexed, but not en- 
tirely bhnded, by this artifice ; nor could 
she readily forget the look Mrs. Lynne's 
face had worn in the garden that evening. 
It haunted her, and added strength to 
the gloomy forebodings which not even 
the thought of Humphrey's unspoken 
but plainly manifested love could wholly 
dissipate. Her pillow was wet with many 
tears that night ere sleep brought for- 
getfulness. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

Man's love lives but with hope ; 

While woman's heart 

Still echoes to the music of the past. 

A love all sacrifice and suffering ; a star 
That gathers lustre from the gloom of night, 
A martyr's fond idolatry — a faith 
Baptized in tears, to sorrow consecrate. 

Whitman, 

And what were Mr. Templeton's thoughts 
as he took his way homewards? Not 
very pleasant ones, to judge from his 
face, on which the sternness lingered yet. 
There are few men who care to face the 
remembrance of their early folKes, or to 
draw aside the friendly veil with which 
time has enveloped them ; yet Humphrey 
was constrained to do so now. 

Some years ago, when just entering on 
life, he had become acquainted with Mrs* 
Lynne, then Claire de Brisseaux. His 
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years at that time certainly did not ex- 
ceed two - and - twenty, while she was a 
lovely and apparently artless girl of 
eighteen. Her father being a colonel in 
the same regiment in which he was 
lieutenant, an acquaintance was easily 
formed which soon ripened into an ardent 
attachment — on his side at least ; for 
at that early age Claire de Brisseaux was 
too worldly-wise to suffer any sentiments 
of love to allure her from the prize she 
was straining every nerve to attain, viz., 
a wealthy husband and a corresponding 
establishment. While waiting the fulfil- 
ment of her hopes, she had no objection 
to amuse herself with Humphrey's devo- 
tion, especially when it took the conve- 
nient form of trinkets and gifts, boxes at 
the opera, and similar luxuries beyond 
the usual limits of her father's purse. 
Her selfish, shallow nature could not 
probe the depth of his, and so she led 
him on, enticing him with flattering 
w^ords and smiles, and the fascination of 
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her exquisite beauty, till, against his 
better judgment — ^for even love could not 
wholly blind him to her many faults — 
he cast himseK and all his worldly pros- 
,pects at her feet, fondly hoping that he 
had gained her love. 

He was not long deceived. His suit 
was rejected with the greatest scorn, his 
passionate love utterly repudiated, and 
Humphrey left the presence of the proud 
beauty in bitter humiliation. From that 
day to the j)resent he had never seen or 
heard of her, until she stood before him 
on this memorable evening in the cha- 
racter of Margaret's step-mother. 

This early disappointment had wrought 
him no harm beyond its immediate con- 
sequences ; it had rather served to steady 
him, and to bring into greater prominence 
the nobler qualities with which Nature 
had endowed him. Yet the lesson had 
been none the less bitter, and Humphrey 
might well look stem over its recol- 
lections. 
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Margaret was not far wrong in at- 
tributing self-interested motives to Mrs. 
Lynne's sudden re -assumption of her 
maternal duties. She had while at 
Mentone casually heard of the death of 
Lady Templet on' s eldest son in India, 
and of the consequent accession of for- 
tune to the young soldier she had so 
disgracefully treated. Ascertaining that 
he was still unmarried, she resolved to 
endeavour to reinstate herself in his 
good opinion, hoping that the impetuous 
love, which even she had recognised 
as genuine, might yet smoulder in his 
breast. What, then, was her consterna- 
tion to discover that the place she had 
hoped to regain in his affections was 
already occupied by another, and that 
her step-daughter? At first she thought 
the case hopeless ; but the discovery that 
there was as yet no definite engagement 
between them gave her courage, and she 
appUed herseK assiduously to the task of 
accompHshing her designs. 
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No pity for her young and innocent 
victim disturbed her plans. The prize 
she longed for was in danger of eluding 
her grasp; she would risk all for its 
recovery. What was Margaret that she 
should withstand her ? 

To keep him from the confession she 
had so basely prevented that very even- 
ing must be her first endeavour ; after 
which the rest would be easy. To this 
end Mrs. Lynne kept Margaret closely 
watched and guarded, never by any pre- 
tence allowing her to go out unattended, 
even to church ; yet withal managing her 
espionage so cleverly and delicately that 
Margaret was scarcely conscious of its 
reality; especially as her time was now 
much occupied with Dora, who failed 
visibly as the heat of the summer ad- 
vanced. Perhaps it was that the light of 
another world was already illuminating 
the mysteries of this, and bringing a 
clearer understanding to the solution of 
its difficulties; certainly Dora as she 
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grew weaker learned to value more liiglily 
her sister's unselfisli love; and wliile 
gratefully accepting any little kindness 
rendered her by Mrs. Lynne or others 
around her, it was to Margaret that she 
looked for comfort or encouragement, 
clinging to her with a trust and con- 
fidence she showed to no one else. 

To all but the two sisters the summer 
was an unusually gay one, so many 
garden parties were given in honour of 
the fair widow, who was rapidly becoming 
the most important personage of the vil- 
lage. At these Humphrey was generally 
present, and so Mrs. Lynne obtained her 
wish, and -succeeded not only in sepa- 
rating him from Margaret, and in sowing 
seeds of distrust between them, but in 
recovering, to some degree at least, her 
former ascendancy over him. And still 
the brave little heart struggled on uncon- 
scious of the treachery that was under- 
mining its happiness, nursing its love on 
memories of the past, and living patiently 
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in the hope of a brighter fature some 
day. 

Summer glided into antumn, and Mrs. 
Lynne began to consider the expediency 
of making some return for the hospitality 
she had received from the Dalestone 
people. As she wished to make one en- 
tertainment do for all, she resolved on a 
picnic, and issued her invitations accord- 
ingly. 

Great preparations were made, and the 
little household was kept in a turmoil 
from morning till night until the im- 
portant day arrived. Dora had insisted 
upon Margaret's sharing the festivities, 
and had invited Mrs. Haines to keep her 
company during her absence, that no 
anxiety respecting her might mar the 
anticipated pleasure ; so, having seen the 
last hamper packed and despatched, Mar- 
garet hastened upstairs to dress, watched 
by Dora's loving eyes. Her toilet com- 
pleted, she went up to her sister's couch 
for inspection and approval, and a most 
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charming picture she made as she stood 
laughing and blushing under Dora's 
rapturous commendations. A delicate 
muslin sprinkled all over with tiny 
bunches of pink flowers, pink ribbons in 
her soft dark hair, and a coquetish hat^ 
of coarse straw trimmed with black lace 
and rosebuds, made her indeed a verit- 
able daisy. With a loving kiss and in- 
junctions to take every care of herself, 
the happy girl sped downstairs with light- 
hearted glee, one thought only in her mind 
— Humphrey would be sure to be there I 

The long drive was aU happiness, 
though the Misses Denbigh were her 
companions. It was so pleasant to sit 
and dream of him with the certainty of 
seeing him so soon, that she might be 
forgiven if she sometimes returned some- 
what vague repUes to her visitors' re- 
marks, or if, as occasionally happened, 
she omitted to answer them at alL 

The Denbighs' carriage was the last, 
and when they reached the place of 
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rendezvous they found it deserted by all 
but tbeir hostess and Miss Betsy Jameson, 
who had waited to seize upon her fa- 
vourite Margaret. 

Conquering her momentary feeling of 
disappointment and annoyance, Margaret 
yielded to circumstances, and offering 
her arm to her old friend, prepared to 
listen with resignation to the tangled 
thread of her discourse. 

After wandering for some time in the 
midst of pleasantly wooded dells, the wel- 
come sound of the luncheon bell recalled 
them, and emerging from the trees they 
joined the stream of people all hastening 
in the same direction. Still Margaret 
could not distinguish Humphrey, and she 
began to think he could not be there, 
when she saw him crossing the slope, with 
a little niece clinging to either hand. 
The children saw her at once, and run- 
ning up to her eagerly seated themselves 
beside her ; but their uncle with a hurried 
greeting passed on and joined the group 
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of which Mrs. Lynne was the graceful 
centre. 

The repast over, a wali to some ruins 
in the neighbourhood was proposed and 
met with ready assent. Margaret would 
have gone too, but while she was hesitat- 
ing Mrs. Lynne approached, and saying 
they could not both go, desired her to re- 
main with the children until the servants 
had dined and were at Kberty to attend 
them. None knew what passions raged 
in that young bosom for a moment then ; 
though there was something in the rigid 
set of the firm lips that impressed even 
Mrs. Lynne, and induced her to add, with 
a kind of careless good-natnre, "It will 
only be for a little while, and you can join 
us afterwards, you know." 

Margaret merely raised her eyes for a 
momentary but searching look, and then 
stretching out her hands to the Uttle ones 
led them away, just as Humphrey, who 
had been trapped by Miss Betsy, came up 
to offer his services as escort. 
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At first she felt too choked to speak, 
hut the artless prattle of the children as 
they ran hither and thither among the 
flowers soothed hy degrees her perturhed 
feehngs; and though perhaps less bright 
and merry than when she had left home 
that morning, she soon became hqr ordi- 
nary self, and her smile, if a trifle less 
ready, was no whit less sweet than usual, 
such a victoiy had grace achieved over 
nature. 

Tired with their walk, the children 
chose a mossy bank, rich with ferns aud 
bright with flowers, at the foot of which 
flowed a tiny brook, on which to rest and 
arrange their treasures. "Do tell us a 
story, please," they pleaded when their 
pleasant task was ended and time began 
to hang heavy on their hands. 

"Tell us a story about giants and 
fairies," said little May, Ethel's younger 
sister. 

" No, let it be about lovers and ladies," 
asked Ethel ; " I like that best." 
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"And where have you learned about 
lovers and ladies ? '' asked Margaret, 
amused at the precociousness of the child. 

" Oh ! Ella used to teU me about 
them," she replied. " Ella is our grown- 
up cousin," she added, for Margaret's en- 
lightenment, "and sometimes she reads 
us stories about ladies who rode about on 
white horses, and who sent their knights 
to fight their battles for them, and then 
married them afterwards." 

" Yes, and one had a great lion for her 
guard," chimed in little May. " Oh, do 
tell us that story again ! " 

Margaret laughed at the naive descrip- 
tion of Spenser's glorious poem, and then 
with a pleasure almost as great as her 
hearers' told again the story of the fair 
wanderer that — 

Forsaken, woeful, solitary maid, [who] 
Far from all people's press, as in exile. 
In wilderness and wasteful deserts strayed, 
To seek her knight. 

She had just finished, when one of the 
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servants appeared to relieve her of her 
charge, and the children, repaying her 
with eager thanks and kisses, rushed off 
to the fresh delights of a game of base-ball, 
leaving Margaret free to follow her own 
inclinations. 

These led her to remain where she was 
for the present; for though in the sorrows 
of Una she had for the moment forgotten 
her own, her heart was too sore to allow 
of her seeking other society unnecessarily, 
while her pride revolted from adopting 
Mrs. Lynne's suggestions, feeling con- 
vinced that neither by her nor Humphrey 
was her company desired. What had 
caused the change in his conduct she 
knew not ; she only felt that the breach 
was there, while instinct pointed to her 
step-mother as a probable agent. For a 
long time she sat by the brook, her heart 
busy with these and similar thoughts, 
when suddenly a footfall on the grass 
aroused her, and springing to her feet she 
stood face to face with Humphrey. 
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Which of them was the most staxtled 
it would be difficult to say. Certainly 
neither was able to speak for an instant, 
and the pause that ensued became em- 
barrasing. At last, Margaret, afraid to 
trust herself longer, would have turned 
away, and then Humphrey found his 
voice. 

*^ How you startled me," he said, with 
a sKghtly forced laugh. "I did not ex- 
pect to find you here. I thought I had 
left every one at the ruins." 

" No," said Margaret, her voice shaking 
a little ; "I have had the children with me 
until now." 

" Did you not wish to go ? " he asked, 
his eyes resting on the pretty fingers 
nervously playing with the flowers she 
held. 

^*Yes — no — I don't know," she an- 
swered, and the wearied tone struck chill 
upon his heart ; it sounded so hopeless. 
*^ Mrs. Lynne wished me to stay with the 
children." 
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For a moment Humphrey's searching 
glance scanned her face as if to test its 
truthfiihiess (Mrs. Lynne had given a very 
different version of the affair to him), and 
then he answered lightly, " It was very 
good of you to trouble about them, I am 
sure ; I hope they were properly grateful ; 
and after all you did not lose much." 

The careless tones contrasted too vividly 
with the misery of her own heart, and 
turning her head away with a choking 
sob, she said bitterly — 

^^ Anyhow, there was no one there to 
miss me." 

The arrow of remorse struck deeply into 
Humphrey's heart, and springing forward 
he opened his lips to speak ; but Margaret 
had fled. He would have followed, but 
she was already beyond pursuit, and, 
convinced of its uselessness, he deemed it 
wiser on second thoughts to refrain. After 
all, what could he say? If she were 
indeed the noble, true-hearted girl he had 
formerly believed her, vindication of his 
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conduct was hopeless ; for, after using his 
utmost endeavours to gain her love, had 
he not virtually spumed it as worthless, 
without assigning the slightest cause? 
And why? Because a woman who had 
fooled him before had again entrapped 
him in her toils. How had he become so 
infatuatedj? For he did not love her, even 
in fancy. Vanity might blind him, her 
beauty might dazzle him, yet even under 
her sweetest smiles his heart would remain 
callous and cold and lifeless. His senses 
might be enslaved, but not his heart. 

And Margaret — ^how sweet and lovable 
she had looked, standing before him with 
such modest grace! Was he worthy of 
such love as hers ? Yet he believed that 
he had won it. Was he ready to take 
her to his heart, and to cast aside this 
fatal fancy that had usurped her place ? 
No. Mrs. Lynne's malicious whispers had 
done their work, and though in his inmost 
heart he knew them to be false, he would 
not hastily undo the wrong that he had 
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done, nor acknowledge the treachery of 
which he had been guilty. 

With this resolution he arose, yet with 
strange inconsistency he picked up the 
little bunch of half- withered flowers Mar- 
garet had dropped and placed them care- 
fully in his pocket-book. Why ? 

Whatever became of Margaret she 
was invisible until the carriages were in 
readiness; then she appeared, pale and 
heavy-eyed, it is true, but sufficiently her- 
self to escape detection. None knew 
what bitter sorrow and mortification the 
poor girl endured during the next few 
days. Her cheeks might have been paler, 
her step less buoyant, but she battled 
bravely with her trouble, and carried her- 
self with her accustomed simple dignity^ 
resolved rather to die than betray to other 
eyes the wounded soul within. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yam, 

Good and ill together : 

Oar virtues would be proud, if our faults 

Whipped them not ; 

And our crimes would despair, 

If they were not cherished by our virtues. 

AlVs Well that Ends WeU, Act IV. Scene III. 

Margaret's present trial was no light one, 
yet it had not reached its zenith, for she 
had still to learn the cause of Humphrey's 
changed behaviour. Hitherto she had 
attributed it to some indiscretion on her 
own part, or possibly to interference on 
Mrs. Lynne's ; she had been too closely 
confined to the house to be aware of what 
had now become the village gossip, viz., 
the close intimacy between her stepmother 
and the master of Haverford Park. But 
her enlightenment was at hand, and hap- 
pened on this wise. 
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She had been sitting by Dora's couch 
one afternoon about a week after the 
events recorded in the last chapter, 
reading to her from one of their favourite 
authors, when, perceiving that the invalid 
seemed weary and inclined to sleep, she 
closed the volume, and, waiting till her 
eyes were fairly closed, softly opened the 
window and stepped out on to the lawn. 
It was a lovely October day, with a blue 
sky above, and below a somewhat boister- 
ous sea, goaded into frolic by the influence 
of a stiff easterly breeze. 

Margaret, hatless and cloakless, stood 
against the wall watching the "white 
horses" as they rolled in towards the 
shore, regardless of the wind that played 
at will with the dark hair that strayed 
over her temples. Her reverie was very 
deep, and her thoughts — ah ! who can tell 
them? 

Verily the wise man was right when he 
said, " The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
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-with its joy." How many thoughts there 
are that we cannot share even with our 
nearest and dearest, the burthen of which 
must be borne by ourselves alone ! 

The familiar chime from the old church 
tower fell twice unheeded on her ear, and 
then the loud, clear sound of the clock 
striking five was borne upon the wings 
of the wind; but ere it ceased another 
sound, far more distinct, albeit soft and 
low, had reached her — it was the murmur 
of voices. Breathlessly she listened, her 
heart beating almost to suffocation, for 
she had recognised in the speakers Hum- 
phrey and Mrs. Lynne. 

They had apparently returned from a 
stroll upon the beach, and were standing 
by an angle of the wall, beyond Margaret's 
ken, but whence every word of their con- 
versation was perfectly audible. Mrs. 
Lynne was speaking now, and the sweetly 
modulated tones fell like drops of fire on 
the heart of her listener. 

^^ Think," said the speaker — "think of 
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my miserable cliildhood, when left to the 
care of servants, who indulged and petted 
me one moment only to punish and neglect 
me the next. I moved from one military 
station to another, as my father's orders 
required. You met me just in my opening 
girlhood, when, emancipated from even 
nominal' control, I first became mistress 
of my own actions. My life had been 
passed in the midst of a sordid and de- 
grading poverty, to escape from which 
my only hope lay in a wealthy marriage. 
With such a training as mine can you 
wonder that true love was an enigma to 
me ? Can you wonder that when it 
came I should fail to recognise its worth, 
and cast it from me ? 

*' Believe me, it was not until, my aim 
attained, I had gathered the fruits of gra- 
tified ambition, and found them to turn 
to ashes in my grasp, that I felt the need 
of the love I had once despised. Then 
through my loveless marriage I learned 
its reality ; and amid all the trials of my 
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after life I have ever cherished its remem- 
brance, well-nigh hopeless though I have 
believed it to be. And now that a kind 
Providence has permitted us to meet 
again ! Oh ! you cannot see my heart 
and know how " 

And the beautiful voice trembled and 
faltered, and if it spoke again, the words 
were too low for Margaret's ear to catch. 
But she had already heard enough, and, 
pressing her hands tightly over the throb- 
bing heart to still its beating, she slowly 
turned away, a look of such utter anguish 
on her fair young face as niight have 
melted a heart of stone. 

** Oh to be alone — alone to think ! " 
This was now her one wish. That in the 
seclusion of her own chamber she might 
face her trouble and gather strength for 
the heavy burden. 

Entering the house by the side- walk 
that Dora might not see and detain her, 
Margaret hastened to her room, then 
securing the bolt with anxious care, threw 
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herself on the bed in an abandonment of 
grief. Now, at last, the scales were re- 
. moved from her eyes, and she understood 
to the fall her step-mother's treachery. 
She could look back and trace, step by 
step, the skilful deceit that had been prac- 
tised to separate her from Humphrey's 
love. Little things that had passed almost 
unnoticed now took new significance, and 
shed their light upon the base design 
which had been so successful. 

No need to seek further for the cause 
of Mrs. Lynne's sudden affection for the 
country — ^it was palpable enough now; 
and Margaret needed not the remem- 
brance of the furious, jealous face she 
had seen on the evening of her last walk 
with Humphrey to assure her that her 
rival was both strong and unscrupulous, 
and as cruel and selfish as she was 
beautiful. 

And Humphrey ! — ^had she no word of 

condenmation for him ? 

Poor child ! Her heart was almost too 

11 
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sore to think of him. She had loved 
him with all the earnest devotion of a 
first love, giving him the whole wealth 
of her girlish heart, and for what ? To 
be his plaything for an hour, and then to 
be thrown aside as a worthless toy. Why 
had he sought her? She was happy 
enough till then. She had not asked his 
love. Why had he stolen hers only to 
mock at and despise her ? 

Perhaps even now he was laughing 
with her favoured rival over her vain and 
foolish fondness — and at the thought her 
face darkened with bitter scorn, and her 
proud spirit rose up in arms against the 
fancied insult. She would tear her love 
from her heart and trample it under her 
feet, and, returning scorn for scorn, de- 
termine so to regulate her conduct that 
none should dream of the deep gaping 
wound within. 

This heroic resolution formed, her 
weaker woman's nature gave way, and 
she wept with passionate tears the loss of 
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her first and only love. The shades of 
evening were gathering thickly around 
her before she rose from her bed, ex- 
hausted, if not refreshed, by the tears 
she had shed. 

Hastily smoothing her hair and bathing 
her eyes to remove the traces of her late 
agitation, Magaret hastened downstairs, 
in dread lest her long absence should have 
already been remarked. 

But Dora had but just awoke from her 
slumbers, and Mrs. Lynne was luckily 
absent. Stirring the fire, that its bright 
blaze might dispel the darkness and give 
a more cheerful aspect to the room, she 
took her usual seat by Dora's sofa, and 
leaned her aching head against her 
pillows. 

Love is keen-sighted, and Dora was not 
long in making the discovery that some- 
thing was amiss ; but she forbore to ques- 
tion, knowing that Margaret would not 
fail to ask her sympathy if she required 
it; so she lay still, only putting such loving 
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tenderness in the touch with which she 
smoothed back the soft hair from her fore- 
head as she dared. Even that became 
too much at last, and rising from her 
lowly seat Margaret went to the piano 
and began to play some of the music Dora 
loved — simple melodies, but hallowed to 
both by many endearing memories — ^yet 
though so familiar there was a strain 
throughout them to-night that Dora did 
not know ; it seemed like a plaintive wail, 
a voice of human sorrow, that at times 
swelled from under the musician's fingers, 
bringing tears to her eyes, she knew not 
why. " It was the heart of the player 
speaking to her own." 

So passed the evening till the time 
came for Dora to retire, and still Mrs. 
Lynne remained away. Later on a ser- 
vant appeared to make her excuses, and 
Margaret passed the remainder of the 
evening alone. 

And where was Mrs. Lynne ? 

She, too, was alone, and a prey to un- 
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welcome and unpleasing thought. With 
doors locked and blinds closely drawn 
she paced anxiously up and down the 
narrow limits of her drawing-room floor, 
her hands clasped before her and her 
face dark with passion. All the fury of 
her southern nature was aroused, and for 
once her true character was permitted to 
show itself. 

Her Nemesis was beginning, and the 
love she had once so carelessly spumed 
had recoiled with tenfold strength upon 
herself. If feigned before, it was no coun- 
terfeit now, and Mrs. Lynne now loved 
— and loved without return. 

No sophistry could conceal from her 
the fact that her power over Humphrey 
was weakening; his strength of mind 
was re-asserting itself, and would ere long 
become victorious over the fascinations 
she had exercised upon him. Miserable 
woman ! She had staked her all upon the 
venture, and now the prize would be 
another's. 
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Another's ! Never ! And the blue eyes 
glittered with the cold steelly light of 
jealous hatred. Never I Her eloquent 
defence, partially overheard by Margaret, 
had been her last effort to discover the 
extent of Humphrey's subjugation; it 
had been made in the hope of extorting a 
confession of his present attachment, or 
at least some allusion to his former love ; 
but it had had a contrary effect in re- 
calling to his mind the sore humiliation 
of his rejection — the last thing a man is 
ever likely to forget or forgive. 

Her influence over him was at an end. 
His indignation at her heartlessness re- 
turned with additional strength, and he 
parted from her with bitter reproaches. 
He knew now that his former love was 
cold and dead, and that the only image 
cherished in his heart was that of a pure- 
minded, simple maiden, who, far inferior 
in beauty to the peerless Mrs. Lynne, 
was yet infinitely her superior in the far 
nobler quaUties of the heart and mind. 
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I do not wish to excuse his folly in 
thus sowing to himself the whirlwind; 
though the subtle flattery of a beaufiful 
woman who concentrates all her powers 
of pleasing on one particular object is a 
powerful agent to withstand, especially 
when there is added to it the romance 
of an early attachment. Of course, he 
should have had sufficient strength of 
mind to resist it ; but, alas ! we are none 
of us perfect, and Humphjrey, I fear me, 
was human enough to err. Bear with 
him, dear reader, and console yourself 
with the idea that you would have been 
wiser had you been in his place. 

With resolutions braced and nerved by 
her sohtary vigil, Mrs. Lynne ascended 
the stairs long after the rest of the house- 
hold were sunk in sleep. Passing her 
own door, she softly opened an adjoining 
one and entered the room where her two 
charges were sleeping. Stopping a mo- 
ment by Dora's bed to ascertain if she 
were really sleeping, she passed on to the 
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one where Maxgaxet lay. The coverlet 
was tossed as if the sleeper had been 

4 

restless, and the long dark eyelashes 
resting on the pale cheeks were wet, 
seemingly from recent tears; but the 
brow was calm and peaceful. 

For some minutes Mrs. Lynne stood 
beside her, carefully shielding her candle 
with her hand. Gradually the gloomy re- 
pelling face with which she had at first 
bent over the unconscious sleeper gave 
way to a kinder and gentler expression, 
till with a look of strange pity she 
stooped with a sudden impulse to kiss 
her; but at that instant Margaret's lips 
softly parted, and a name — the name be- 
loved of both — escaped them — 
" Humphrey — ^my Humphrey ! " 
Ahl what a change those words had 
wrought ! As if a serpent had stung her, 
Mrs. Lynne drew back, while a look of 
hatred and fear convulsed those features 
which but a moment before had beamed 
with compassion. 
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*' Humphrey — your Humplirey! never, 
^Me I live to prevent it ! " she hissed 
through her tightly-closed teeth. * ' Shall 
a miserable white -faced girl like yotc 
stand in my way ? No ; from henceforth 
we are enemies ! " 

A moment after and Mrs. Lyone left 
the room in the same gentle way she had 
entered it, hut with set lips and a coun- 
tenance that seemed to repeat in every 
lineament the one ominous word, *' ene- 
mies." 

Yet still Margaret slept peacefully, and 
dreamed of Humphrey. 



^ 



CHAPTEE X. 

Thou tliink*st 'tis muoli that this contention? 

storm 
Invades us to the skin ; so *tis to thee ; 
But when the greater malady is fixed, 
The lesser is scarce felt. 

The tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there. Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as if this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to 't ? But I will punish home-. 
No, I will weep no more. In such a night ; 
To shut me out ! Pour on ; I will endure 
In such a night as this ! 

King Lear, Act III. Scene II. 

Evening was closing in. The earth lajr 
concealed under a thick mantle of snow ; 
ponds and ditches were alike fairly coated 
with ice ; while every roadside, hedge, 
tree, and cottage was hung with jewels 
from the treasury of the ice-king. Jack 
Frost had come in good time this year,. 
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and apparently he intended his visit to be 
a long one. 

The snow which had fallen heavily 
during the early part of the day had now 
ceased, but the wind, a biting nor'wester, 
seemed to increase in violence with the 
darkness, and to give promise of what 
in sailor's parlance is termed a " dirty 
night." 

There was no moon, and the stars were 
hidden by the dark clouds that chased 
each other across the sky with marvellous 
rapidity. Yet the whiteness of the snow 
prevented its being really dark, and 
enabled such travellers as necessity com- 
pelled to brave the weather to find their 
way with comparative ease. These were 
not many, and consisted for the most 
part of a farm labourer or two returning 
late from work. Later on even these 
ceased, and the wind roamed at wiE 
through the solitary lanes — the only 
wanderer. The village itself, however, 
was by no means so dreary. Its long 
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straggling street, termed by courtesy the 
High Street, glowed merrily with the 
many lights that gleamed from its cot- 
tage windows ; while the attractions 
presented by the ''Blue Boar," which 
xeared its ugly sign towards the centre, 
were too well known and appreciated for 
weather to make much difference in the 
number of its frequenters. No sooner 
were the homely meals despatched than 
the fathers and brothers tramped out to 
the scene of their nightly amusement 
— some to waste the fruits of their hard 
week's work in drunken recklessness, 
heedless of the want and poverty that 
must eventually ensue ; while others less 
hardened, or less susceptible to tempta- 
tion, betook themselves to the more harm- 
less, if not more moral, occupation of 
card -playing, or threw themselves into 
the busy vortex of political discussion. 
The bustling landlord, passing to and 
fro amongst his guests, attending to 
their varied wants, or settling the little 
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differences that occasionally cropped up 
between them, beamed with good-humour 
as he looked round upon the goodly- 
number that filled his warm, well-lighted 
rooms. 

Snow and rain, he was wont to say, 
were his best friends, for then his house 
was always fullest, and his liquor sold the 
quickest. What did he know of hunger 
and suffering ? Was it his fault if the 
drunkard pleased to drop into his till the 
last penny wrung from his starving 
children ? Why should it concern him ? 
"Pooh! pooh! Every man for him- 
self, my friend," he would say; "that's 
the way to get on." 

The church clock had just struck the 
hour of ten, when the swing-door was 
thrown open to admit another visitor, a 
man, who was also a stranger. Visitors 
were rare at Dalestone, tramps and such 
fugitive wanderers generally preferring 
the more public thoroughfares, the village 
being in bad repute among them, owing 
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to the severity of its magisterial juris- 
diction. The new-comer commanded a 
tolerable amount of interest, therefore, 
and many an observant eye was turned 
upon him. Not that he was a tramp. 
Indeed, there was an air of faded gen- 
tility about his appearance that seemed to 
place him in a far higher grade of society 
than that occupied by those about him, 
though not a ploughboy present but could 
boast a better coat or a more respectable 
pair of shoes than he. In figure he was 
tall, though a slouching gait detracted 
somewhat from his real height ; his face, 
which in former days might have been 
handsome, bore but too evident tokens of 
a life of dissipation and excess, to which 
the trembling yet well -formed hands 
gave additional testimony. There was a 
reckless air of assumed gaiety in his 
manner as he walked up to the bar, and 
throwing down a coin, requested to be 
served with some hot gin -and -water; 
yet a close observer might have detected 
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a lurkiiig gleam of suspicion and distrust 
in the look he turned upon his new com- 
panions, as if a consciousness of the pos- 
sibility of a hidden enemy being among 
them was present to his mind. He need 
not have feared, however, for their 
curiosity being satisfied the rustics soon 
returned to their interrupted amusements, 
leaving the stranger to drain his glass at 
his leisure. 

Eeplacing the empty glass upon the 

r 

table, he carefully counted over the 
change the landlady had handed him, 
and after fumbling with the coins for 
a minute or two, subtracted the price 
of another glass; but before she could 
move to fulfil the impHed request he 
had changed his mind, and thrusting his 
money into his pocket with a muttered 
curse upon his poverty, he once more 
buttoned his shabby coat around him, 
and drawing his battered hat lower over 
his brows, so as effectually to disguise 
him, he passed out into the wintry air. 
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Shivering under the keen blast, he 
plodded wearily on till he had passed 
through the village and gained the 
common beyond. Here he paused for a 
moment ; not a soul was in sight, and 
after casting a searching glance in every 
direction, he began slowly to retrace his 
steps, until he reached the farm-house 
inhabited by Mrs. Haines. 

They were early people there evidently, 
for every window was dark and rayless. 
But, not satisfied yet, he was about to 
open the Httle wicket, when a country- 
man passing by observed — 

*' If you want Haines' folk, master, you 
be too late, for they've been a-bed long 
ago. 

" Oh, thank you, my friend," returned 
the man courteously; *' you're early people 
in this quarter, it appears; it has only 
just gone ten." 

^' Why, yes," grinned the countryman; 
" when folks has to rise early they mostly 
goes to bed early too. But was it* the 
master you was a- wanting ? " 
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"No, not exactly; I wanted to see 
Miss Lynne." 

"MissLynnel Miss Lynne!" ejaculated 
the man, lifting his hat to scratch his 
head. " Well, I shouldn't wonder if that 
were she as plays the organ in the church 
down yonder, though I don't know as I 
ever heard her name afore. She don't 
bide here now, she hves right down t'other 
side of the yillage, close agin the shore. 
Her mother have taken a house there ^ 
just afore Squire Templeton's gates. You 
can't mistake now." 

" Thank you, my man ; then I will go 
there at once. Good-night;" and turning 
away the stranger hurried on with in- 
creased speed. ** Ah ! " he laughed to 
himself, " she is here, then! I thought as 
much. Well, my lady, you have played 
your little game, and now I'll play mine. 
I wonder what she will say when she 
sees me ; will she run into my arms and 
embrace me? I trow not." And he 
thought of his dusty coat and patched, 

12 
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ill-assorted garments with a bitter smile. 
*^ She may throw me a coin, perhaps, to 
get rid of me; or she may bid her ser- 
Tants thrust me from her door. But if 
she does — " and his voice changed to 
a tone of menaciag wrath — '^I'll make 
her rue the day ; that's all ! " 

He wasted no more breath in words, 
ajid in a few moments stood before the 
door of Holly House. Btts first gentle ring 
remaining unanswered, he pulled the bell 
more vigorously, again and yet again. 
At the third peal a window in the upper 
fitory was opened, and a female voice 
demanded — 

''Who is there?" 

" If you come down you'll see," was 
the unceremonious answer; ''it is cold 
here, waiting about ; " and he began to 
stamp his numb feet upon the steps to 
emphasise his words. 

" But what do you want ? " asked the 
former speaker. 

" I want to see your mistress. I have 
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brought a note for her, and am to wait 
for an answer." 

" Oh ! I hope you have come late 
enough," grumbled the girl, as shutting 
the window she prepared to unfasten the 
bolts and bars for his admittance. 

Taking instant advantage of the open- 
ing door, he pushed against it with such 
force that the maid let the handle sHp 
from her grasp, and before she could re- 
cover suflBciently to call for assistance, he 
had made good his entrance and closed 
the door. 

** Now," he said as he coolly placed his 
back against it, "you can go and give 
this to your mistress. And hark you, don't 
you come back without an answer, girl." 

Trembling with terror the maid fled; 
but conscious perhaps that her own want 
of caution was the cause of her present 
dilemma, she retreated to the kitchen 
(first taking the precaution to lock the 
door leading from the hall), to consult 
with her fellow-servants before proceed- 
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ing to inform her mistress. Warned, how- 
ever, by an impatient shuffling from the 
hall, that the intruder would not brook a 
much longer delay, she hastened upstairs 
by the back way to seek her, leaving the 
others on guard below. 

Mrs. Lynne was in her chamber when 
the girl entered, and giving her the folded 
paper she had received from the man, 
informed her that the bearer of it was 
waiting below; more she did not say, 
fearing to incur her mistress's displeasure. 

" Who has brought this ? " she de- 
manded, after a hasty perusal of the 
cramped writing it contained. 

*' A man, ma'am ; he looks like a beg- 
gar," she added in a lower tone, and 
drawing nearer to her mistress. **He 
would come in, ma'am, though I tried to 
hold the door against him." 

^^ A beggar here at this time of night I 
What were you thinking of to let him in? 
Have you lost all your senses ? Go down 
instantly, and tell him to begone. I will 
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speak to no one to-night; if he wants 
to see me, tell him to come to-morrow 
in reasonable time. What 1 are you such 
a coward as to be afraid to go alone?" 
she continued as the girl drew back in 
evident fear. " Well, then, I will go my- 
self, and do you follow me to lock the 
door behind him." 

Sailing down the staircase, her silk 
dress rustling at every step, Mrs. Lynne 
presented herself before the intruder, 
who, contenting himself with touching 
his hat without removing it, awaited her 
commands. 

'^ What do you mean by your imper- 
tinent intrusion at this hour? " she in- 
quired angrily. ' * What is your business ? " 
The man mumbled something of which the 
only word audible was " paper." 

''Well, and what about the paper ? K 
all you ask is an interview you must wait 
until to-morrow. I positively command 
you to leave my house at once." 

''And, supposing. I refuse,*' said the 
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man, pushing his hat from his forehead 
and looking steadfastly at her; '* supposing 
I refuse, what will you do then ? " 

A tremour seized Mrs. Lynne as she 
encountered the bold, fixed gaze, and, turn- 
ing as white as death, she clung for a 
second helplessly to the railings. Seeing 
in her apparent fright an excuse for their 
own, the servants were beginning to sob 
and scream; but, instantly recovering her 
self-command, their mistress angrily 
ordered them to be silent, and drawing 
her fine figure to its utmost height, she 
turned to the man with a look and ges- 
ture as made even him recoil, and point- 
ing to the door imperiously bade him 
** begone." For a moment at least he 
delayed ; then, his fixed stare changing to 
a look of insolent triumph as he marked 
the fear which even her resolute de- 
meanour could not conceal, he slowly 
opened the door and backed out, his eyes 
resting on her still. As the door closed the 
maids rushed forward to secure it, while 
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their mistress, nerveless and trembling in 
every limb, sank down on the lowest steps 
of the stairs and hid her face in her hands. 
For a long time she remained thus, until, 
roused by the servants coming to extin- 
guish the lamps, she arose wearily and 
ascended to her own room. There, seated 
at the casement, she passed the earlier 
hours of the night without either light 
or fire, too wretched and miserable to 
feel the need of either. 

Evidently the man, whether a bond-fide 
beggar or not, had exercised a strange 
fascination over the mistress of Holly 
House — a fascination of fear. Towards 
morning she threw herself upon her bed, 
dressed as she was, and slept heavily. At 
the usual hour she descended to the 
breakfast - room, her face worn and hag- 
gard from the midnight vigil, yet other- 
wise calm and collected. She met Mar- 
garet's inquiries of the last night's dis- 
turbance (of which the latter had only just 
heard, her bedroom being situated at the 
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back of the house) with good-humoured 
raillery, attributing it to the fault of the 
servants, who chose to mistake a country 
messenger for a burglar. Then dismiss- 
ing the subject, she informed Margaret 
that she was going to London for a few 
days on business ; indeed, she had already 
sent the gardener to ascertain if a fly could 
be procured, as by starting at once she 
would probably be able to return by the 
end of the week ; concluding by inquiring 
if she had any little commissions for her 
to execute in town. Margaret thanked 
her coldly, and said ^^ No ; " she was too 
much accustomed to Mrs. Lynne's 
vagaries to be much astonished at any- 
thing she might do, though she would 
certainly have preferred her choosing any 
other time than the present, when Dora 
was so evidently sinking that each day 
seemed as if it would be her last. 

The fly (Dalestone had but one) was at 
liberty, and an hour later Mrs. Lynne 
was seated in it en route for London, 
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The short winter's day was nearly over 
T^hen Mary, the upper housemaid, entered 
I^ora's room, and seeing that she was 
asleep, softly beckoned Margaret from the 
room. 

^' The man who was here last night has 
•called again, miss," she whispered. " Mis- 
tress gave me a note for him just as she 
'went away, but he says that won't do ; he 
ivants to see her, he says, and he won't 
go until he does. He looks more fierce 
than he did last night. I declare I am 
quite afraid of him, miss, and I am sure I 
don't know how to get rid of him." 

"But what can I do, Mary?" asked 
Margaret anxiously; "if he won't go away 
for you, he is scarcely hkely to obey me." 

"Well, I don't know what is to be 
done, miss, unless I send for a policeman. 
Tramps and such like ought to be sent to 
prison — ^putting people about like this." 

"But are you sure the man is a 
tramp ? " 

" La, miss ! how should I know? He 
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is dressed all in rags and looks like 



one." 



" Well, I'll see him, Mary, and try what 
I can do ; ** and hastening downstairs, fear- 
ful lest her courage should fail her, Mar- 
garet went up directly to the man and 
asked why he was waiting. He looked 
very suspiciously at her for an instant 
then replied — 

^' I am waiting for Mrs. Lynne." 

''But Mrs. Lynne is gone away; she 
went to London this morning." 

'' None of your gammon, young 
woman," said the man, with a look even 
more insolent than his words. " I'll swear 
anything she's upstairs. Come, now," he 
continued as Maxgaret remained silent, 
''ain't I right?" 

' ' I have told you once that she is 
absent, and I mean it, for I always speak 
the truth. Now will you have the good- 
ness to go, or must I send for assist- 
ance?" 

" Presently, my lady, all in good time ; 
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as you are so sure Mrs. Lynne is gone to 
London, perhaps you also know her reason 
forgoing?" 

" If I did I certainly should not tell 
them to you !" was the indignant reply. 

*'Well answered, very well answered^ 
'pon my word ! " laughed the man, in evi- 
dent admiration of her courage . * * I might 
tell you more than you guess on that 
point after all, perhaps ; but to business — 
I want money, and money I will have, 
whether Mrs. Lynne be at home or not. 
Since yesterday I have tasted neither bite 
nor sop. Do you know what hunger 
means, child ? " he continued, drawing 
nearer to the shrinking girl, who felt her 
terror increasing every moment. "Do 
you know the restless craving after food 
which yet there is no money to purchase, 
the dull sinking of exhausted nature when 
starvation stares her in the face? Ah!" 
he muttered half to himself, " the cold is 
bad enough, but when hunger joins hands 
with cold, God help the poor wretches 
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then ! " He did not raise his eyes or 
in anywise alter his position while thus 
speaking ; indeed, he seemed for the time 
to have forgotten both his purpose and 
his Ustener; but the cruel pinching poverty 
of his whole appearance, together with 
the wolfish eagerness with which he spoke 
of food, went to Margaret's compassionate 
heart, and though frightened and indig- 
nant at the bold audacity of his manners, 
and conscious that she was probably doing 
a very foolish thing, she drew out her 
purse, and taking some money from it 
said, speaking more gently than she had 
hitherto done — 

" Here is some money ; it is all I can 
spare you ; but it will at least procure you 
food and shelter for the present." 

Lifting his eyes with a curious mixture 
of shame, surprise, and reluctance to her 
face, he looked at her earnestly for a few 
minutes, and then as she placed the money 
in his hand he said gently and penitently— 

" I am not used to beg. You may not 
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believe me, but there was a time when 
— but of what use to recall the past ? I 
have had my day, and 'tis all over now ; 
but I accept your charity, and thank you 
for it. Some day I may have it in my 
power to req,uite it.'' 

Without another word he opened the 
door and walked away, and, to Margaret's 
intense relief, appeared no more during the 
remainder of Mrs. Lynne's absence. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

In nature there is no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be called deformed but the unkind. 
Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks o'er flourished by the devil. 

Twelfth Night, Act III. Scene IV. 

The inhabitants of Dalestone were, like 
those of many other villages of similar 
size and importance, greatly addicted to 
gossip. Shut out in a great measure from 
the busy world around them, and possess- 
ing but few resources in themselves, every 
little event that transpired in their imme- 
diate circle necessarily became a priceless 
boon, to be eagerly seized and com- 
mented upon until supplanted by some 
newer or more interesting theme. Thus 
the advent of the lovely widow had been 
a perfect God-send to many, so much of 
present and future interest did her pre- 
sence portend. 
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The mystery that encircled her, and 
the skill with which she parried imperti- 
nent allusions to her private affairs, gave 
additional zest to the curiosity of the Dale- 
stone people, and for many weeks after her 
arrival her words and actions were freely 
canvassed among them. Of late the sub- 
ject had paled, but only to rise into fresh 
significance at the first breath of Hum- 
phrey's presumed attachment. 

Haverford Park had been the residence 
of the Templeton family for many gene- 
rations. The original mansion, of which 
very few traces were now left, had been 
almost entirely destroyed during the Wars 
of the Eoses, in which its then possessor. 
Sir Temple Templyton, had lost both his 
life and his lands. These last were re- 
stored to his rightful heirs on the acces- 
sion of Henry VII. ; then the foundations 
of the present house were laid. Since 
then it had been twice partially destroyed 
by fire, and consequently rebuilt ; the pre- 
sent edifice being a charming mixture 
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of the Gothic, Tudor, and Elizabethan 
styles, aU blended together and harmo- 
nised by time. 

With the neighbouring gentry the 
Templetons held but Uttle intercourse, 
but among their dependants and tenantry 
they were universally and deservedly be- 
loved. These upheld the family honour 
as rigidly as their own, and, had they 
lived in the turbulent times of former 
generations, would not have hesitated to 
shed their blood in their defence. The 
eldest son, who had died abroad a few 
months after his father, had been almost 
a stranger to them ; but Humphrey had 
been bom and brought up in their midst^ 
and the exploits of his boyhood stiU 
formed the favourite theme of the grey- 
headed servants who yet lingered in his 
household. They could not have loved 
their own children with a warmer affec- 
tion than that with which they regarded 
him, so thoroughly had his bright winning 
ways endeared him to them. They 
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naturally looked forward to seeing him 
united in marriage to one of the great 
counljy families among whom he visited, 
and their indignation at the rumour of his 
intended marriage with Mrs. Lynne was 
both loud and deep. 

Nor did it find greater favour in other 
quarters. Lady Templeton's annoyance 
and displeasure were extreme, nor would 
she be satisfied with anything short of 
Humphrey's emphatic denial of its truth. 
She had from the first conceived a violent 
dislike to Mrs. Lynne, whom she inwardly 
characterised as a designing, unprincipled 
woman, and trembled at the thought of 
her son's danger ; for Humphrey, finding 
his mother in such a state of wrath at 
the bare suggestion of such a marriage, 
thought it wiser to make her acquainted 
with both his present and past relations 
with that lady. Had he also informed 
her of his attachment to Margaret, she 
would have been better satisfied; for, 
though her knowledge of her was but 

18 
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slight, there was something in Margaret's 
gentle face and manners that had so com- 
pletely won Lady Templeton's heart that 
she would gladly have encouraged an 
intimacy that would have freed her from 
further anxiety. But this Humphrey 
could not do. He had trifled with his 
happiness and now he must bear the 
result, and for the present at least remain 
silent. He did not condemn Mrs. Lynne, 
but himself, for his defection; yet the 
very fact that she was accessory to it 
enable him to break with her the more 
easily. It was in vain that she sought 
every opportunity of renewing her empire 
over him; her power was gone and he 
was free. Still the rumour did not die 
away — perhaps Mrs. Lynne herself was 
interested in its existence; but, be that 
as it may, it was still accepted by many 
as truth, and Humphrey had the morti- 
fication of hearing his name coupled with 
hers on every side. 
Miss Jemima Jameson was triumphant, 
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having long prophesied that such would 
be the end of the widow's flirtation ; but 
Miss Betsy was sorely puzzled. She 
would sit for long hours at her window, 
her thoughts to all appearance concen- 
trated on the voluminous knitting with 
which she loved to be surrounded, yet 
in reaUty busied with the mystery, far 
beyond her skill to unravel, of the work- 
ings of two human hearts. She saw but 
the outward result, and knew nothing 
of the secret sympathy that still existed 
between the two she beUeved for ever 
separated. After much cogitation she 
resolved to broach the subject to Mar- 
garet, and to see with her own eyes if 
her indifference were real or assumed. 
What she proposed to herseK in so doing 
is unknown; but we may be sure that 
she was actuated rather by love than 
curiosity. 

A day or so after she had formed this 
resolution she was fortunate enough to 
meet Margaret returning alone from the 
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morning service, Mrs. Lynne being still 
absent in London, and gladly seized an 
opportunity which seemed to promise an 
uninterrupted chat. 

"How ill you are looking, my dear ! " 
she remarked with concern, as, the usual 
civihties exchanged, she had leisure to 
notice the alteration the last few months 
had made in her appearance. **You 
seem positively worn out. What have you 
been doing to get so thin ? " 
^: " You forget how ill my sister has been. 
Miss Betsy," Margaret said. **I seldom 
leave her for more than a few minutes at 
a time, except for service." 

**But such constant confinement is 
very bad for you, dear; I wonder Mrs. 
Lynne allows it. I hope you don't sit up 
at nights as well." 

' * Not every night, but as often as I can 
I do. Dr. Graham thinks she cannot last 
much longer now ; how, then, can I leave 
her ? Oh, Miss Betsy ! it seems as if 
life would be scarcely worth having with- 
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out my sister. What shall I do when she 
is gone ? " 

" Nay, dear child," said the kind old 
lady, grieved to see the tears that flowed 
down Margaret's cheek, "you must not 
fret so much ; she may get better yet ; 
and if not, you can scarcely wish her to 
continue in so much suffering as she has 
had lately." 

" I know it," she answered sadly. " It 
is very selfish of me, but she is my all. 
I have no one else to love me." 

*' You have your mother, my dear," said 
Miss Betsy, gently. 

^^ My mother ! " 

And the indignant scorn with which 
these words were uttered made Miss 
Betsy start and turn I'ound with astonish- 
ment to look at the young girl, whose 
eyes, but a second before swimming with 
tears, now seemed to blaze and flash with 
the intensity of passion. 

''Is it Mrs. Lynne you mean by that 
name? " Then, her excitement subsiding 
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almost as rapidly as it had arisen, she 
added softly, '^ My mother is in heaven." 

They walked on for some minutes 
after this in silence; then Miss Betsy, 
reminded by the lodge gate which they 
were nearing of her still unfalfilled pur- 
pose, nervously approached the subject by 
remarking — 

* * It is not often that I see you alone ; 
ns Mrs. Lynne from home ? " 

" She is in London," was the brief reply* 
" Miss Betsy, will you walk in." 

''No, dear, thank you, not now; but, 
Margaret, wait. Tell me, is there any 
truth in the report that Mr. Templeton 
is engaged to your mamma — Mrs. Lynne, 
I mean ? " said the old lady, hastily cor- 
recting herself. She dared not look at 
Margaret while asking this question, but 
she felt, though she did not see, the start 
with which it was received, and was not 
surprised that for the moment the power 
to reply had failed. It returned at 
length, however, and with it the colour 
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which the question had banished from 
her cheek. 

" I do not know, Miss Betsy ; I cannot 
say." 

The tone was grave and gentle ; but it 
told no tales, and Miss Betsy had not 
the courage to carry her investigations 
farther. With a shake of the hand the 
two ladies separated; the one to return 
to her knitting and her cogitation, and 
the other to her less easy task of school- 
ing her heart to bear with fortitude the 
wounds which Miss Betsy's unskilful 
probings had made to bleed afresh. 

At the time she had specified Mrs. 
Lynne returned, and matters at Holly 
House resumed their accustomed aspect. 

Contrary to aU expectations, Dora's 
illness taok a more favourable turn ; the 
worst symptoms disappeared, and, in spite 
of the great languor and weakness that 
remained, her immediate attendants began 
to talk hopefully of the spring, and even 
to prophesy complete restoration at last. 
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The prophecy was agreeable if delusive, 
and Dora, grateful for the temporary relief 
from pain, cheerfully resigned all thoughts 
of the future into the hands of the merci- 
ful Giver and Disposer of life, content to 
accept His will in His own time. Still 
she was not deceived, nor was the doctor. 
It was pleasant to see how unfeignedly 
rejoiced all around her were at the altera- 
tion that had set in ; for the Dora of the 
present was a very different being to the 
Dora of former days. Her peevish, irri- 
table temper was no longer permitted to 
appear, and any Kttle service was sure 
to ehcit her grateful thanks ; for Dora 
was trying to tread in her Saviour's steps, 
and to lead the same self-denying life that 
He had led. The path was often rough 
and steep and the pilgrim sadly weary, 
but she struggled on, fighting through 
constant pain and weakness against the 
selfishness and discontent which so often 
mar the comfort of the sick chamber, and 
add so much to its daily trials; and 
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gaining many a victory unknown and un- 
'witnessed by human eye, yet nevertheless 
chronicled in heaven. 

Intensely grateful as Margaret was for 
every little improvement in her sister's 
health, the shadow of past and present 
trouble still rested on her spirit, and left 
its traces on her face. The bright, happy 
smile of former days that had made that 
face like May sunshine to those who loved 
ier, rarely visited it now ; her trials had 
been met gently and bravely, but her 
spirits had sunk under them, and she had 
grown hopeless and despairing. In vain 
she reproached herself with ingratitude, 
now that her great dread had been re- 
moved and Dora's health was improving ; 
there had been too many other influences 
at work to allow of immediate reaction. 
Not that she was morose or dismal, but 
she had lost the elasticity from her move- 
ments, and the gay light from her eye; 
she had grown subdued and quiet beyond 
lier years. As a tiny flower trampled 
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under foot by a heedless passer-by Kes 
bruised, and crushed, and hopeless, so 
Margaret lay under the weight of Hum- 
phrey's desertion. But the blossom is 
not dead ; in time it will again raise its 
modest head, as lovely as ever and only 
the more fragrant for the blow. 

"Maggie dear, will you do an errand 
for me this morning? " asked Dora one 
cold February day. *' Mary tells me that 
the children at the farm are ill ; could 
you go and inquire for them? Mrs. 
Haines sent so many times to ask aboufc 
me that I cannot bear she should think 
me ungrateful." 

" Certainly I wiU go, dear, if you wish 
it ; but Mrs. Lynne may not choose to go 
there this morning, and then what shall 
I do ? " 

** Must you wait for her ? " asked Dora 
wistfully. 

" No, dear, perhaps not. I'll see what I 
can do presently, when I have made you 
comfortable; " and bending over her sister 
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with the sweet loving smile that was 
Dora's especial right, Margaret's hands 
came round her with gentle powers of 
persuasion, arranging shawls and pillows 
to the exact order she knew to be right — 
a business that was never committed to 
any hands but her own. Then placing 
the Bible on the httle stand, and the 
beU within reach, Margaret left her, andy 
hastening to her own room, hurriedly 
dressed herself, with the intention of ful- 
filling Dora's commission before service, 
if possible. As she had no wish to be 
interrupted, she slipped softly out by the 
back entrance unseen by any one. 

She found Mrs. Haines in great tribu- 
lation ; three of her children in bed and 
the rest ailing, with heavy colds, she 
said; but Margaret could not help sus- 
pecting something more serious from the 
flushed faces and parched -looking skin, 
and though anxious not to alarm the 
poor mother, she urged her to let Dr. 
Graham be sent for, and promised to call 
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again on the following day and see how 
they were getting on. 

Eaising the little wicket latch she was 
just stepping into the lane, when she saw 
before her the very same man she had 
reheved on the evening of Mrs. Lynne's 
visit to London. She would have re- 
treated, but he had already seen her, and 
accosting her said — 

*'You have no need to fear m^, Miss 
Lynne ; I am not your enemy." 

She hesitated still, but the bells were 
akeady chiming for service and time was 
precious; so, merely acknowledging his 
address by a shght smile, she ventured 
on. He still kept near her, however, for 
at a sudden turn of the road, she found 
him again at her side. 

" So Mrs. Lynne is going to marry 
again, I hear," he began; ''well, worse 
things than that might happen. But 
how do you like the match ? " he asked 
abruptly, looking her full in the face. 

Margaret stopped, in sheer amazement 
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at his audacity. What could he mean ? 
Who was he to dare to question her 
like this ? Probably her thoughts were 
legible on her face, for he laughed and 
said — 

'^ Ah! I see you don't like the question, 
I shouldn't wonder if she had cut you 
out. It would not be the first time two 
women had fallen in love with one man ; 
only," he added, bending forward till his 
. face almost touched hers, while she was 
too frightened to move or speak, ** mind 
— don't thwart her ; she's dangerous. 
She can hate as well as love. And she 
hates you! " 

When Margaret recovered herself suf- 
ficiently to look round, the man was 
gone. The bells had just ceased when, 
breathless and bewildered still, she en- 
tered the church. Through the whole 
service those ominous words seemed ring- 
ing in her ears. ** She hates you ! " 
They told her no new truth, for Margaret 
had suspected it for some time; never- 
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theless its reality came home to her with 
a strangely novel and disagreeable force. 

Why did Mrs. Lynne hate her ? She 
had never knowingly injured her in any 
way. There had been a time when she 
herself had said she hated Mrs. Lynne. 
But in her Ups the words had simply im- 
phed dislike ; were they equally innocent 
now? She could not tell; time only 
could give the answer. 

On her return home, finding Mrs. 
Lynne sitting with Dora, Margaret sud- 
denly determined to relate her unpleasant 
encounter, without entering too much 
into detail, and at the same time see 
what effect the communication would 
have upon her step-mother. 

At the commencement, Mrs. Lynne, 
making some remark about the darkness 
of the room, rose from her seat and went 
to the window, taking her work with her, 
and thus depriving the narrator of all 
chance of seeing her face. She gave no 
other sign of disturbance, and when the 
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Btory was finished coolly observed " that 
Margaret had only herself to blame for 
■what had occurred, as in the first place 
she ought never to have given the man 
money; and in the second, she had no 
right to be wandering about in the lanes 
alone." **I have told you before,'* she 
added with asperity, " that I am always 
ready to accompany you at any time ; 
and I do not choose that you shall go out 
alone. You disobeyed me, and hence the 
result. I should recommend you to be 
more careful for the future." 

Possibly the recommendation touched 
more things than one, for Mrs. Lynne's 
look on gathering up her work before 
leaving the room was both menaciag and 
suspicious. 

That night Margaret awoke suddenly 
a Httle before midnight. The moon was 
shining fuUy into the room, Ughting up 
every corner with its beautiful beams; 
one ray feU even across her face, but 
Margaret felt sure that that was not the 
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cause of her awakening. Uneasy, with- 
out knowing why, she sat up and listened. 
All was still as usual, and she was pre- 
paring to lie down again, when she 
fancied she heard the little gate at the 
bottom of the garden fall softly to. 
Springing out of bed she crept to the 
window, and presently saw two figures 
advancing slowly under the shadow of 
the wall. In one of them she instantly 
recognised the tramp; his companion, a 
female, she did not know. They stood 
together for some time half hidden by 
the shrubs that bordered the lawn, then 
something appeared to change hands, and 
immediately afterwards they parted, the 
man to return by the same way he had 
come, while the woman turned towards 
the house. 

Thinking it was some robber approach- 
ing, Margaret drew back behind the 
curtain, whence she might see without 
being seen ; and well was it for her that 
she did so, for on stepping on the gravel 
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below her window the woman paused, 
and looking up revealed the features of 
Mrs. Lynne. 

How Margaret managed to keep so 
stiU she never knew, but during the short 
time (which, however, seemed endless to 
her) that her step-mother stood below, 
she never stirred, till, apparently satisfied^ 
she turned away. 

Trembling as much with cold as fear, 
she crept into bed and listened for the 
sound of Mrs. Lynne's foot upon the 
stairs. It came at length, so soft and 
light that none but an intent listener 
could have heard it. But Margaret did, 
and as it approached her heart beat faster 
and faster. At the door it paused for 
a second, and then passed on, to be 
presently succeeded by another sound — 
that of a gently-drawn bolt. That done, 
Margaret once more laid her head upon 
the piUow; not to sleep — ^that was im- 
possible — ^but to weary herself with fruit- 
less endeavours to unravel the mystery of 
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that night's adventure. When morning 
dawned she was still as far from its 
solution as ever, and could only resolve 
to leave no stone unturned till she had 
mastered it. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

All is of God ! if He but wave His hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo ! He looks back from the departing cloud. 
Angels of Hfe and death alike are His ; 
Without His leave they pass no threshold o'er. 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against His messengers to shut the door ? 

Longfellow, 

Margaeet's resolutions, however, were not 
destined to be carried into action, for on 
the succeeding day she was confined to 
the house with a severe cold. This 
proved to be the precursor of a long and 
tedious illness, which, running the various 
stages of catarrh, gradually assumed more 
formidable proportions, till it terminated 
in a species of low fever, then very pre- 
valent in the surrounding parishes. Her 
feeble strength utterly exhausted by this 
last enemy, she lay for many weeks on 
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the borders of the grave, seldom violently 
delirious, yet lying for days without re- 
cognising any of her attendants. 

During the earlier part of her illness 
Mrs. Lynne would frequently look in upon 
her, and occasionally even busy herself in 
some of the little offices of a sick chamber; 
but as she grew worse and less able to 
control her feehngs, Margaret evinced 
such a decided dislike to her presence that 
Dr. Graham thought it wiser to request 
her to discontinue her visits. At first her 
disorder was not considered infectious, 
but several fatal cases having occurred in 
a neighbouring parish, and Mrs. Haines' 
children being ill of the same. Dr. Graham 
ordered Dora to be taken away at once 
out of reach of danger. 

It was a terrible blow to the poor girl 
to leave her sister in such a state, and it 
is probable that nothing short of compul- 
sion would have induced her to go if the 
doctor had not promised to write to her 
every day with his own hand, to tell her 
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how matters were progressing. Mrs. 
Lynne was very glad of the excuse of 
Dora's inabUity to be left alone to make 
her own escape; for, while dreadfully 
alarmed at the idea of infection, she had 
no wish to appear heartless in the eyes of 
the world. She was very kind to Dora, 
however, and tried her best to give her 
comfort ; thus proving that her heart was 
not quite so callous as it had seemed to 
be in her relations with Margaret. 

The house chosen for their temporary 
home was situated in the outskirts of a 
small town about four miles from Dale- 
stone, and likewise on the sea-coast. The 
servants left to accompany Mrs. Lynne, 
with the exception of Mary, who, at her own 
desire, was installed as Margaret's nurse. 

Mary was not long left as sole nurse, 
for as soon as her maternal duties per- 
mitted Mrs. Haines came to give her as- 
sistance, and lend the valuable aid of her 
more experienced judgment. Nor was 
she Margaret's only friend. Mrs. Graham, 
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prevented by her young family from any 
participation in the actual nursing, showed 
her sympathy and kind feeling in the con- 
stant production of such delicate niceties 
as seemed most Ukely to tempt the fail- 
ing appetite ; while the finest grapes the 
rectory hothouses could boast came as 
daily witnesses of Mr. Denbigh's afi'ection- 
ate regard. And now, too, shone out the 
unselfish beauty of Miss Jameson's cha- 
racter, who, though usually confined to 
the house during the winter months, was 
now seen constantly braving the cold east 
wind — ^her bitterest enemy — in her anx- 
iety to learn the earliest reports of the 
invalid ; and on more than one occasion 
she voluntarily shared the night-watch 
with the nurse to give Mrs. Haines a few 
hours of undisturbed repose. 

The days dragged wearily on, and poor 
Margaret lay for the most part unconscious 
of her careful nurses, though there were 
moments when she seemed perfectly aJive 
to her precarious condition. 
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One evening Miss Betsy Jameson was 
sitting with her alone, having persuaded 
Mrs. Haines, almost worn out with con- 
stant watching, to lie down for a little in 
an adjoining room. She fancied Margaret 
was sleeping, but on drawing the curtain 
gently aside found she was mistaken. The 
large dark eyes were wide open, but, alas ! 
how dull and lustreless did they seem ! It 
was indeed difl&cult to recognise in the 
frail fever-stricken girl any resemblance to 
the once bright and winning Margaret 
Lynne. 

Miss Betsy gazed at her with eyes full 
of tears, and as Margaret, resumed again 
the almost inarticulate babble which 
usually characterised her waking hours, 
the poor old lady hid her face in her hands 
and cried heartily. Mrs. Haines had just 
come in, looking all the better and brighter 
for her little nap, when Dr. Graham en- 
tered. Miss Betsy had only waited for 
his report, and, coming near, watched him 
anxiously as he busied himself with his 
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patient. Apparently lie was iU satisfied, 
and after asking a great many questions, 
lie took out his pocket-book, wrote a few 
lines, and giving it to Mrs. Haines re- 
quested her to send it at once to the sur- 
gery, and at the same time to tell his wife 
that he would not return that night. 

" Do you consider her worse, doctor? " 
asked Miss Betsy. 

^'Seriously so," he said gravely. "A 
matter of a few hours will decide aU. I 
may need assistance," he added in a low 
tone; *' could you manage to stay the 
night ? She knows you so well, and you 
might be able to influence her more than 
I could do." 

'^ Of course I can if you want me ; it is 
only to let Jemima know. But do you 
think she will be violent ? " 

"Oh no ; but if she is sensible at all 
(which I do not say she will be), it might 
be best for her to see you near her." 

It was indeed a struggle between life 
and death, and painful, most painful, to 
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witness. Towards midnight the fever 
seemed to gain redoubled strength; the 
incoherent whispers ceased, and were 
succeeded by loud talking, interrupted 
with screams of laughter. At times it 
was almost impossible to keep her in bed, 
she struggled so furiously to escape. 

It was piteous to see her cling to Dr. 
Graham's arm and implore him, with 
tears running down her wan cheeks, to 
save her from Mrs. Lynne. "She will 
kin me!" she cried. "Oh! indeed she 
will, for sJie hates me!'' Then soothed 
and hushed for a moment, she would lie 
•down again, only to rise with still wilder 
excitement and cry, " She wants me to 
•die, I know she does ; but, oh ! do save 
me; I don't want to die just yet. Let 
me live a httle longer. Oh, do let me see 
Mm once more ! And," she would scream 
again, " look I there she is — see ! see ! 
How she hates me ! Humphrey, Hum- 
phrey, save me ! " 

All this, unspeakably distressing as it 
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was, gave a tolerably correct idea of Mar- 
garet's private life during the last few 
months. Miss Betsy, who probably 
knew more of the matter than Dr. Gra- 
ham, was in a great strait, scarcely know- 
ing what to think between her anger with 
Humphrey, horror at Mrs. Lynne's con- 
duct, and her love and pity for Margaret. 
The night passed away in similar scenes, 
but towards dawn the unnatural excite- 
ment showed signs of abatement, till 
at last Margaret sank into a deathlike 
lethargy, from which Dr. Graham found 
it impossible to rouse her. Two days 
she lay thus, her strength ebbing slowly 
away, while every breath appeared as if it 
might be her last. 

The three faithful friends still kept 
their watch beside her ; while the whole 
village seemed to share their anxiety. 

And where was Humphrey during this 
time ? Since Christmas he had been 
staying with friends in the North — ^glad> 
probably, of an excuse for avoiding Mrs* 
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Lynne ; but when the news of Margaret's 
illness reached him, he instantly returned 
that he might be near her. The last 
week had been a fearfully trying one to 
him ; the more so, that he feared to be- 
tray his interest. Mr. Denbigh he had 
lately avoided ; the Miss Jamesons were 
seldom at home ; and call at the , house 
he dared not; so he was feign to con- 

# 

tent himself with the daily answers- 
returned to his mother's messenger,, 
striving to derive what slender comfort he 
could from a nightly patrol round the 
house, in which was contained his great- 
est earthly treasure. 

On the evening of the second day 
succeeding the fearful night already re- 
ferred to, Humphrey was at his accus- 
tomed post, when Mr. Denbigh unex- 
pectedly approached him, and mistaking 
him in the darkness for Dr. Graham, put 
his hand familiarly upon his shoulder,, 
asking earnestly — 

^'How is she to-night ? " 
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" Indeed, I know not," was the reply. 
^* I was about to ask the same question of 
you." 

Mr. Denbigh removed his arm as if he . 
had been shot. 

" Yoic here ? And what does it 
matter to yotc how she is ? " he said 
roughly. " A pretty life you haye led the 
poor girl between you. Why don't you 
go and comfort the widow who is doubt- 
less weeping over your absence ; you are 
not wanted here, let me tell you. Hum- 
phrey," he added bitterly, " you were 
once as dear to me as a son, but now, but 
for the cloth I wear, I could fight you 
as you stand, for the trouble you have 
brought on Margaret. Go, and take this 
for your comfort — ^that you have broken 
the heart of the best and sweetest girl 
that ever Uved; and remember, if she 
dies, you will be the cause." And fling- 
ing Humphrey's detaining hand from his 
arm he turned away and entered the 
house. 
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To describe poor Humphrey's feelings, 
would be impossible. He had scarcely 
taken in the purport of Mr. Denbigh's 
words at first, in his great astonishment, 
but now they rushed back upon him with 
overwhelming force. 

" You have broken her heart / " ^^ If 
she dies you will he the cause ! " These 
were the sentences that seemed stamped 
in living fire upon his brain. God! 
had it really come to this? Was her 
death to be the end of his folly ? '/ My 
God!" he cried, ^'anything, anything, 
but this!" 

Meanwhile Mr. Denbigh mounted the 
stairs and softly entered the darkened 
room ; he had seen Margaret several times 
during the last few days, but never had 
he seen her so pale and deathlike as now. 

" Is she gone ? " he asked, in a low and 
awestruck whisper. 

*' No," was the answer ; '^ she breathes 
still, and we fancy she is conscious, but 
we cannot say." 



i 
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^^ Can I do any good? " was his next 
question. 

'*No, not at present; I will send for 
you if I want you," said Dr. Graham 
softly. " Don't go out of the house, but 
wait below; she might rally for a mo- 
ment towards the last, and then I will 
call you. There is no hope ! " 

Oh, simple words of lawful meaning! 
How often have ye sounded in the ears 
of men ! How often have ye made the 
strongest to tremble, and smitten the 
most stout-hearted with fear ! No hope ! 
Human agency hath done its work, and 
the issues thereof are in the hand of God. 

Anxiously Mr. Denbigh walked up and 
down in the silent drawing-room, only 
pausing now and then to Usten to any 
slight movement in the room overhead, 
or to look out into the dusky hall when- 
ever he fancied he heard a step upon the 
stairs. At last he could stand the dreary 
sohtude no longer, and taking his hat, he 
softly opened the door and stepped out 
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into the starlight. A few paces from the 
door he stopped. Who was that leaning 
upon the gate ? Could it be Humphrey, 
and had he been standing there all this 
time? 

Something like remorse filled the rec- 
tor's heart, already softened by the up- 
stairs scene, for he felt that his reproof 
had been neither wise nor kind ; so going 
up to him and laying his hand upon his 
arm, he said gravely, yet kindly— 

^^ Come, Humphrey, don't stand like 
this in the cold; come in. I spoke too 
hastily just now, perhaps, and said more 
than I had any right to do ; but let that 
pass ; come in now, at any rate." 

But Humphrey only shook himself 
free, muttering, " Leave me alone, if you 
please," and then sank into his former 
position. 

But Mr. Denbigh was not to be denied, 
and with gentle force and persuasion he 
at last succeeded in getting him into the 
room he had just quitted. Then fetching 
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a glass of wine he compelled him to 
drink it; being frightened, in spite of 
himself, at his appearance, 

" Gracions, man, don't faint ! " he said, 
vexed as much with himself as with 
Hmnphrey, whose ghastly pallor might 
well have aroused his apprehensions. 
** Come nearer the fire ; you are as cold 
as a stone; now sit down here," and 
wheeling the arm-chair to the fire he 
gently pushed him into it, "I have 
quite enough on my hands without your 
getting ill.'' 

Then resuming his walk the rector 
waited with as much patience as he could 
the anticipated tidings. 

They came at last. 

Almost before Dr. Graham's step had 
reached the stairs, the door was open, 
and Mr. Denbigh had asked the question 
Himiphrey dare not put. 

" She was sleeping, and though there 
was but httle other change, that in itself 
was a better sign." 
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" Thank God for that ! " exclaimed the 
rector heartily, to which Humphrey 
added a soft *^ Amen," 

" Hullo ! have you brought me another 
patient?" said the doctor, looking at 
Humphrey, who had just risen. 

"I hope not, doctor," said the rector 
kindly. " The fact is, I found this young 
man outside and so brought him in ; he'll 
be all right by -and -by; the news you 
have just brought has done him good 
already. Now let me pour you out a 
glass of wine," he continued, as the ser- 
vant entered with materials for supper; 
" or shall I mix you something hot ? " 

" Neither, thank you, at present ; but 
I shall be glad of a sUce of ham if you 
will cut me one ; " and having thus sup- 
plied the rector with employment, he 
approached Humphrey, and said in a low 
undertone — 

" I have hopes that this sleep may 
continue ; if so, we may yet pull her 
through. Forgive me if I appear in- 

15 
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trusive, but doctors generally know more 
than other people, and I have reason to 
believe that you take a more than usual 
interest in this young lady. Should any- 
thing happen to her, it may be a comfort 
to you to know that your name was the 
last upon her lips." 

He said no more, and Humphrey, 
wringing his offered hand with grateful 
fervour, took up his hat and left the 
house without a word. 

** Ho ! Humphrey, stop ! " cried the 
rector, pausing in his task of dissecting a 
somewhat tough specimen of the feathered 
tribe. " Don't go without some supper." 

*^0h, he'U do," said the doctor; "he 
is all right now. I am hungry, and vote 
for supper." And supper was despatched 
accordingly. 

The sleep lasted as long as the doctor 
could have wished. All that night and 
far into the next day Margaret slept, so 
quietly and restfully that it was difficult 
at times to repress the fear that it might 
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be the reality, and not the shadow, of its 
prototype — death. 

But the young hfe was not to be closed 
thus early; there was more work for the 
pilgrim yet — more sorrows and more joys, 
more lessons to be learned, and more 
victories to be won. 

The first being on whom her eyes 
rested when, waking from her long sleep, 
she opened them upon the material world, 
clothed and in her right mind, was Miss 
Betsy, whose devotion had undoubtedly 
earned her a right to that privilege; 
though she was a little startled to see 
those orbs, whose light she had feared 
was lost to earth, fastened upon her. 

In the first agitation of the moment 
she scarcely knew what to think; but the ' 
smile so sweet and flickering told her 
what Margaret was too weak to say, and 
as the soft lids closed over them Miss 
Betsy joyfuUy acknowledged to her own 
heart the fact that Margaret was really 
on the road to amendment. 
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Eacli hour she seemed to gain in 
strength, until this faithful friend had 
the pleasure of hearing again the sound 
of her own name from the precious lips, 
whose music had never sounded half as 
sweet before. 

Bending softly down to kiss the pale 
cheek, she asked fondly — 

** What is it my darling wants ? '' 

" Dora," was the whispered reply. 

^'Dora is nicely, dear; you shall see 
her as soon as you are able," said the old 
lady, wiping away tears of gladness. 

Margaret smiled her thanks; but she 
was not quite satisfied apparently, for 
her eyes stiU looked wistfully into Miss 
Betsy's. Did the old maid, from her own 
heart's unsuspected history, understand 
the mute desire of hers ? It seemed so, 
for, gently stroking back the disordered 
hair from her forehead, she whispered — 

^'He has not forgotten you, dearest. 
Humphrey loves you, and you only; I am 
convinced of it." 
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The look of perfect peace that over- 
spread Margaret's face said that she had 
got what she wanted ; and if Miss Betsy 
had any private misgivings as to the 
exact truth of her words, she had the 
wisdom to keep them to herself; and from 
that day Margaret's progress was sure and 
certain, if not swift. 



CHAPTEE Xni. 

In Eastern lands they talk in flowers. 

And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 

Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 

On its leaves a mystic language bears. 

Then gather a wreath from the garden bowers, 

And tell the wish of thy heart in flowers. 

Percival. 

February was over and gone, the cold 
March winds, too, had had their reign, 
and now the changeful smiles of April, 
*^ that coy and fickle maid," brightened the 
green earth with vernal graces, and gave 
fair tokens of the approach of flowery 
May. On Margaret's cheek, too, the soft 
warm blush of returning health gave pro- 
mise of possible roses in the future — ^but in 
the future they still were. 

As soon as she was thought strong 
enough to bear the removal, it had 
been arranged for her to go to the Miss 
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Jamesons', while Holly House was put 
into order for the return of Dora and Mrs. 
Lynne. Margaret laughingly suggested 
that she might as well call " The Lees'* 
(Miss Jameson's residence) home at once, 
for it was quite evident Miss Betsy had 
adopted her. 

She had indeed become the one treasure 
of Miss Betsy's life, and the dear old lady 
fussed over her with all the proverbial 
anxiety of the " hen with one chick." 
With increasing strength returned also the 
gentle vivacity of her lost girlhood, and 
her lips wore again their wonted happy 
3mile. 

It was pretty to see the winning grace 
with which she laid siege to Miss 
Jemima's more obdurate heart, and won 
her way to her highest love and esteem ; 
softening her asperities, and bringing out 
aU the hidden beauties of her character, 
by the sheer force of her own grateful,^ 
appreciative love. 

Carefully wrapped up and guarded by 
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her faithfdl satellite, Miss Betsy, she 
bade a temporary adieu to Holly House, 
and beiQg carried downstairs and placed 
in the carriage by Mr, Denbigh himself, 
was driven slowly to "The Lees.'* The 
always bright little parlour had been 
made to look its brightest to welcome her, 
and smiles were almost banished by tears 
when the young orphan looked round her, 
and saw the thoughtful arrangements that 
had been made for her comfort. 

As Mr. Denbigh laid her on the sofa, 
aad the two sisters busied themselves in 
removing her outer wraps, she felt as if 
transported to a perfect haven of peace, 
and the look which she acknowledged 
their kindness was inexpressibly sweet 
and touching. 

" You silly chUd ! " said Miss Betsy, 
stooping down to kiss the trembling lips, 
*'you must not look like that. Don't 
you know you are our child now, and we 
have every right to look after you ? " 

Margaret smiled through tears of grate- 
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ful love, and then held out her hand to 
the rector, who, hat in hand, seemed 
waiting to take his departure. 

*^ Mind, I expect you to be ready to go 
for another drive with me the next time 
I come," he said, softly stroking her thin 
hand with his own strong ones, and look- 
ing at her with a somewhat strange mix- 
ture of expressions ; " so make haste and 
get well." Then with a totally different 
manner he bent over her, and kissing 
her pure white forehead whispered — 
^*God bless you, my dear. It seems to 
me almost like my own Alice to see you 
lying there ; " and settling his hat low 
down over his eyes Mr. Denbigh went 
away. 

Tea, which in Miss Jameson's primitive 
dwelling was always taken at five o'clock, 
was nearly over, when the neat little 
maidservant entered, bearing a magnifi- 
cent bunch of hothouse flowers in her 
hand. . " From Lady Templeton, if you 
please, ma'am," she said, as she placed 
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them on the little table by Margaret's 
couch; ^*aiid her ladyship's compliments 
and she would like to know how you are 
to-day?" 

Margaret scarcely heard the question, 
and certainly did not concern herself about 
the answer, so thoroughly was she en- 
grossed with her flowers. How lovely 
they were ! What gorgeous colours, yet 
how harmoniously arranged ! The tea 
performance had been but slight, but 
Margaret feasted now on heliotropes and 
roses ! 

When the tea-things were removed Miss 
Betsy disappeared, returning after a short 
interval with a small tray, a flower-stand, 
and a pair of scissors ; these she set down 
by Margaret, and then placing the lamp 
so that its light feU less keenly upon her, 
retreated to her knitting and her arm- 
chair. 

With what loving fingers Margaret 
touched the fragrant treasures ! And how 
great was the pleasure of arranging them I 
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Yet these were by no means the first spoils 
from the Haverford greenhouses. Both 
fruit and flowers had been liberally sup- 
phed, but to-day they seemed to come with 
a special signification — due, perhaps, to 
the fact that she was now better able to 
enjoy them ; but it is possible, also, that 
there were other reasons. Lying back 
among her pillows and drinking in their 
fair, sweet messages, she almost forgot the 
work with which Miss Betsy had provided 
her, but at last, with a softly-drawn breath 
of pleasure, she took the dainty bouquet 
in her hands and prepared to cut the ribbon 
that bound them together. 

The gardener had certainly spared no 
trouble in their arrangement. The outside 
edge was of white camellias bordered with 
ferns and forget-me-nots, alternating with 
lilies of the valley ; more exquisite roses 
filled the inner circle, their glowing faces 
resting with coquetish grace on dark 
sprays of heUotrope and myrtle ; while in 
the centre the starry stephanotis showed 
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its pure white blossoms. Among these 
last a modest wayside flower had somehow 
crept; in the very heart of the proud 
exotics a little daisy nestled. Its golden 
eye was closed, but its very presence told 
its mission and spoke to the maiden's heart 
of faith and hope. Did she guess with 
what diffidence and self-reproach it had 
been placed there, that she pressed the 
unconscious flower so earnestly to her lips, 
while crimson blushes suffused her very 
brow? Margaret only knew that the 
message was one of peace, and with a 
heart whence every latent feeling of dis- 
trust and anger had fled for ever, she 
rested joyfully in the sweet thought of 
Humphrey's love. 

Coming round a few moments after- 
wards to see how she was progressing, 
Miss Betsy found her sleeping, her task 
as yet incomplete ; one hand was placed 
under the flushed cheek, while in the other 
was closely clasped the new-found treasure. 

On Mr. Graham's next visit he was ac- 
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companied by his wife — ^a bright, pleasant 
little woman, whose face alone seemed 
enough to enliven . a sick room ; indeed, 
the cottagers had more than once informed 
the doctor they attributed their recovery 
nearly as much to his wife's gay, cheering 
words as to his medicines ; her presence 
was like a perpetual sunshine. 

Sitting down by the sofa, she entertained 
Margaret with sundry scraps of gossip, 
rattling on in a merry, lively way, that 
was, to say the least, pretty. She was not 
allowed a long visit this time, and obeying 
a sign from the doctor, whom she laugh- 
ingly declared to be a hard taskmaster 
and a fearful ogre, she bade Margaret a 
warm good-bye, promising to run in again 
before long. 

A little later in the afternoon another 
visitor called. Margaret had been asleep, 
being a Httle tired with the unusual ex- 
citement of caUers ; and when she opened 
her eyes they rested on the sweet face of 
Lady Templeton, who was bending over 
her. 
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^^ Don't be frightened, my dear," she 
said gently, laying her cool hand upon 
Margaret's forehead ; " Miss Betsy did 
not know you were asleep when she gave 
me permission to enter. And now how 
are you getting on ? " she continued, 
taking a chair beside her. '^ Have you 
been out for any drives yet ? I want you 
to come and see me as soon as you are 
able : you know you owe me a visit." 

Margaret's smiles and blushes were 
pretty to see, and apparently Lady Tem- 
pleton thought so too, by the way she sat 
and looked at her, though she did not talk 
much. She had brought her some books 
to read, thinking they might help to while 
away the time, and a beautiful folio of 
engravings. *^ Don't stand on any cere- 
mony with us, my dear," she said at 
parting ; " come and see me the first day 
you can get out. Ethel and May will be 
delighted to welcome you. Will you let 
me bring them to see you some day 
soon?" 
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^^I shall be very pleased," said Mar- 
garet ; " they are dear children." 

"Well, then, I will do so ; but I see Miss 
Betsy is beginning to look stormy, so I 
must make a hasty retreat before the tem- 
pest breaks," and with a kind smile Lady 
Templeton departed. 

Miss Betsy was delighted with Margaret 
after that ; she was so bright and merry 
all the remainder of the afternoon and ate 
so good a tea that Miss Jemima declared 
that Lady Templeton must have brought 
a secret cordial in her pocket; whereat 
Margaret first laughed — and then slept. 

So, eating and sleeping, and encircled 
in the very arms of love, Margaret gained 
daily strength, and the bright spring days 
sped merrily on. 

Her first drive, not a very long one, was 
taken ; and then she paid her long-talked- 
of visit to Haverford Park. Not in Lady 
Templeton's carriage, however, but in Mr. 
Denbigh's pony-chaise and under his care. 
How beautiful it seemed to be out again 
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in the snnsliine, and to smell the sweet 
scent of the flowers that filled the hedge- 
rows ! How strangely new, and yet how 
familiar, everything looked ! Margaret, at 
her own request, was first driven round to 
the farm, that Mrs. Haines might be glad- 
dened with a glimpse of her, and then the 
pony's head was turned in the direction of 
Haverford. 

The lodge gates were opened, and Mr. 
Denbigh, letting the reins fall on Prince's 
back, allowed him to take his own pace 
through the long avenue of beeches that 
led up to the house. It was a perfect 
morning, and the sun was warm and plea- 
sant. A few tiny white clouds floated 
round him, but they were all too small 
and hght to intercept his beams. Birds 
with their merry songs flitted hither 
and thither, busied with parental duties ; 
while on either side lay the park, shaded 
by many a noble tree, and fringed with 
dark bands of woodland in the distance. 
The gravity of Margaret's face took a 
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deeper tinge as they wound slowly 
through the purple beeches and caught 
occasional gUmpses of the stately man- 
sion beyond. The beauty and grandeur 
oppressed her, while she felt how great 
the distance between herself and Hum- 
phrey, and it was in her very quietest 
mood that she stepped out of the Kttle 
chaise and followed Mr. Denbigh into 
the haU. 

But once there, the very warmth of 
the greeting she received seemed to re- 
buke her fears. Not only did the chil- 
dren rush forward to meet her, but Lady 
Templeton too advanced, and, releasing 
her from the boisterous embrace of the 
deKghted little girls, led her herself into 
the drawing-room, and introduced her 
again to her daughter-in-law. Then she 
was placed in an easy chair while the 
rector received his welcome. 

Finding that she was not expected to 
join in the conversation at present, Mar- 
garet lent back and rested; her eyes 

16 
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meanwhile quietly taking their survey of 
the elegantly appointed room. Beautifully 
foroished though it was, its elegance 
seemed the result of a weU-cultivated taste 
rather than the art of the upholsterer, 
and offered ample proof that comfort 
and ease had been more studied than 
mere ostentatious display. The draperies 
were of pale blue velvet, the fomiture 
en suite, and the walls himg with valuable 
paintings. Books and engravings seemed 
everywhere, while the most exquisite 
flowers occupied every available space. 

"Do you feel rested now?" asked 
Lady Templeton, recalling Margaret's 
thoughts from their wanderings. 

" Nicely, thank you," she replied, with 
a smile upon which the shadow rested yet. 
" I have had a lovely drive." 

" Which way did you come ? Through 
the hollows or by the beeches ? " • 

** By the beeches, I think." 

" Then you must ask the rector to take 
you back by the other way. You have 
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not half seen Haverford till yon have been 
there. Have you heard from your sister 
lately?" 

'^ Oh yes, she writes to me every other 
day," said Margaret. 

^^ Every other day ! what an exemplary 
sister!" said Mrs. Templeton, laughing. 
* ^ She must like letter-writing much better 
than I do." 

Something in this speech jarred on 
Margaret's ear, though she scarcely knew 
why ; it was perhaps in the manner and 
tone of the speaker that the offence lay, 
rather than in the words ; she nevertheless 
answered quietly though firmly — 

^' Dora is my only sister, and we have 
seldom been separated before." 

^^ Of course ! " was the careless reply, 
then a little voice was heard asking — 

^^ Miss Margaret, will you tell us a story 
to-day?" 

^' Not to-day dear; but if you will come 
and see me, I will tell you as many as you 
like." 
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'' Oh ! will you ? How lovely ! " And 
May skipped delightedly across the room 
to whisper her secret in Ethel's ear. 

" You are fond of children, Miss Lynne, 
are you not ? " continued Mrs. Templet on, 
without noticing the interruption. ^^ I am 
rather surprised you did not follow the vo- 
cation of a governess instead of that of an 
organist ; you would have found it quite 
as agreeable — ^possibly more so. I pre- 
sume your education would have been no 
barrier." 

The crimson flush rose to Margaret's 
brow, but she was spared the necessity of 
answering, for the rector remarked plea- 
santly — 

"Please do not make her dissatisfied 
with her present position, Mrs. Templeton. 
I could ill afford to lose my right hand, 
and such Margaret is to me. And now, 
my dear, if you are ready, I think we must 
be going, or Prince will be tired of stand- 
ing." 

But Margaret was not ready ; for Lady 
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Templeton had seen the changing colour, 
as well as the tired look in her eyes, and 
taking her off to an adjoining room insisted 
on her partaking of some Kght refreshment 
before leaving. But even her kindness 
could not bring back the smiles Mrs. 
Templeton' s remarks had banished. Very 
weary she felt, and to the last degree quiet, 
as they drew up at " The Lees," nor did 
the rector's parting words do her much 
good. 

" Never mind 'Mrs. Walter, my dear," 
he said. " She isn't everybody, you know ; 
and then nobody cares to have their nose 
put out of joint ; " with which enigmatical 
exposition of his sentiments Mr. Denbigh 
drove away. 

When her visitors were gone, Lady 
Templeton went up to her daughter-in- 
law, and speaking low that the children 
might not hear her, said gravely — 

'^ I was vexed with you, Kate, for speak- 
ing in that way to Margaret Lynne ; why 
should you taunt her with her position ? 
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Whatever might be her occupation, no 
one coTild mistake her for anything but a 
lady. It was fooKsh of you, my dear, and 
thoughtless besides." 

*^ Indeed, mother," returned Mrs. Tem- 
pleton in a tone of annoyance, " I must 
say I think you make an absurd fass with 
her. Why do you try to take the girl out 
of her proper sphere ? Do you intend her 
to visit here as an equal ? If so, I can 
only say that I think you are very impru- 
dent. What do you know about her ? She 
may be just as much of an adventurer as 
Mrs. Lynne appears to be, for all you 
know ; in which case I would advise you 
not to bring her into contact with Hum- 
phrey." 

Lady Templeton drew her commanding 
figure to its full height, and replied, with 
a manner that even Mrs. Templeton felt 
could not be slighted — 

^* It is my wish that all whom I invite 
to my house shall be treated with proper 
courtesy, no matter who or what they 
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may be. I am the best judge of such 
matters. For the rest, I do know Mar- 
garet Lymie, and should my son ever be 
so fortunate as to win her love, there is 
no one whom I would more willingly 
welcome as a daughter. She is of a good, 
if not noble, family, and her qualities are 
such as would grace any station." 

So saying, her ladyship left the room, 
leaving Mrs. Templeton to digest her 
remarks at leisure. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

There lives and works 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are His, 

That make so gay the solitary place, 

Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms 

That ooltivation glories in are His. 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 

And marshals all the glory of the year. 

He marks the bounds which winter may not pass. 

And blunts its pointed fury ; in its case, 

Busset and rude, folds up the tender germ 

Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 

And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 

Cowper, 

The little girls did not long delay their 
visit, and one bright sunshiiiy morning, 
when Margaret was busily employed help- 
ing Miss Betsy to overcome the difficulties 
of the first stitch in some intricate bit of 
needlework, they made their appearance. 
They came in a little shyly, awed probably 
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iby Miss Betsy's spectacles, but their plea- 
sure at seeing Margaret was very genuine. 

Humphrey, who had driven them over, 
had also followed them in, but as he was 
unexpected he was left for a moment un- 
noticed, and standing near the open door 
had time to take a leisurely survey of the 
picture before him. 

It was a pretty picture truly. Margaret, 
seated in an old-fashioned, deep-cushioned 
arm-chair, and dressed in her morning 
wrapper of deKcate blue, knots of ribbon 
of the same shade at her throat and in her 
hair, looked bright and springlike, and, if 
possible, all the more lovely for the sHght 
delicacy which still hung about her; 
though she would no longer consent to 
l)eing called an invalid. Miss Betsy, too, 
with her kindly though homely features, 
formed no unfitting accompaniment ; there 
was such childlike simpUcity about her, 
•such genuine nobility stamped upon every 
lineament. The shyness did not last 
long — how could it in the face of Mar- 
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garet's smiles and kisses and Miss Betsy's 
comical remarks ? 

'^ Miss Margaret,'* whispered May, slip- 
ping one arm round her neck and bringing 
her head down to a level with her rosy lips, 
*^what do you think we have brought 
you ?" 

^* Indeed, I can't say. What can it be? " 

'^ Oh, you must guess," cried both little 
maidens, jumping with delight; **it is 
something very pretty." 

*^ Is it ? oh dear, I can't guess. Won't 
you please tell me ? " cried Margaret in a 
tone of feigned distress. 

^' No, no, you must think." 

Margaret put her hands over her eyes 
and pretended to think, while little May, 
lifting herseK on tip-toe, whispered — 

"It's something alive, and white — quite 
white." 

" Oh, May ! " cried Ethel reproachfully, 
" that's telling." 

" Indeed it isn't," returned May, with 
great indignation. "Is it, Uncle Hum- 
phrey ? " 
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Margaret wheeled instantly round and 
met Humphrey's laughing though rather 
embarrassed look. How Miss Betsy 
started, and how Margaret blushed ! 

'' I must apologise for not proclaiming 
myseK sooner," he said in his usual happy 
manner, *^butl could not venture to de- 
stroy such a pretty tableau vivant. Miss 
Margaret, are you really feeling as well as 
you look ? " 

A question Miss Betsy took upon herself 
to answer, thus giving Margaret time to 
recover from her surprise. She had often 
wondered how and when she should meet 
him again, and she could not but be glad 
that the children were there now to lessen 
the awkwardness of this their first meet- 
ing since the picnic. But after the first 
momentary embaxrassment, Humphrey 
looked so like his former self that Mar- 
garet took courage and again joined in 
the conversation. 

*^You are a very bad guesser. Miss 
Lynne," said Ethel at length, after several 
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failures, *^and I don't beUeve you ever 
-will find it out. Oh dear ! Uncle Hum- 
phrey, Uncle Humphrey! you must not 
flit down ; indeed, indeed you must not ! " 
she cried, tugging vehemently at her 
uncle's arm to prevent his accepting the 
chair Miss Betsy offered him. **Help 
me. May ; he will kill poor Snowball ! " 

Margaret laughed heartily at the amus- 
ing encounter that followed, which was 
ended at length by Ethel's obtaining pos- 
session of the prize — a tiny white ball of 
fur, which being placed on Margaret's lap 
gradually developed itself into a kitten. 
It was a perfect little beauty, and quite 
worthy of the loving praise the sisters 
lavished upon it. 

*^ Now would you ever have guessed 
anything so nice as this. Miss Lynne ? " 
asked Ethel, stroking its pretty fur. 

^* No, indeed I should not ; it is a dar- 
ling ; thank you so much for bringing it 
for me ; I shall love it dearly." 

"We haven't named it yet; Snowball 
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is not its proper name ; we only caUed it 
that at first," said May. 

''Do choose a pretty one, please," 
asked EtheL 

*' Dear me ! " cried Miss Betsy, with a 
ftmny look, ' ' this is quite a serious busi- 
ness. Well, as you won't have Snowball, 
what do you say to Sweep ? " 

' ' Oh, Miss Betsy, how dare you ! our 
dear, clean, Uttle pussy cat ! Indeed, she 
shan't have any such nasty name," cried 
Ethel, liffciQg the tiuy creature out of 
Margaret's lap and laying it lovingly 
against her cheek ; while May looked at 
Miss Betsy in evident alarm, too shocked 
to speak. 

*' Will Tiny do ? " suggested Margaret. 

*' Or Fairy ? " said their uncle. 

But neither of these answered, the 
children thought them much too com- 
monplace. Snowflake, Snowdrop, Lily, 
were all successively proposed, but iq 
vain. 

" Oh, Uncle Humphrey, can't you really 
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think of some other name ? I don't like 
snow-names and Lily is too grand." 

** Call her Daisy, then," he said in a 
low tone, but with a nervous glance at 
Margaret, who coloured excessively and 
drooped her eyes in confasion. 

" Oh yes, that will do nicely. Will you 
caU her Daisy, Miss Lynne?" pleaded 
Ethel, while May chimed in vdth her 
pretty ^^please.^' 

There was no help for it ; the bashful 
eyes had to be raised, even though they 
should meet his. And raised they were, 
while for an instant Humphrey gathered 
from their soft depths the healing balm 
of forgiving love for his own chafed and 
self-convicted spirit. Then they again 
fell, and she answered gently — 

"Yes, Ethel, I wiU caU her Daisy, if 
you like." 

No words had been exchanged, and yet 
each felt that a compact of peace had 
been sealed between them. 

It was a difficult task to separate the 
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children from their two pets, who were 
both caressed in turn; but it was man- 
aged at last, though May ran back twice 
for a parting look, and then Margaret was 
left alone to her happy thoughts. 

Possibly Miss Betsy expected them to 
be such, for she did not re-enter the room 
untn dinner was placed upon the table. 

With dinner arrived Miss Jemima, who 
had, as usual, been busy in village duties. 
She was at once introduced to the new 
addition to the family circle, somewhat 
to her discomfiture ; indeed, it required 
aU the exercise of her forbearance to 
tolerate its presence, and for none other 
than Margaret would she have done so. 
Por this usually strong-minded lady, in 
spite of the general kindness of her dispo- 
sition, had a decided antipathy to the 
fehne race; but seeing that Margaret 
seemed really pleased with the httle 
creature, she self-denyingly kept her feel- 
ings to herself, though she could not 
repress a shudder whenever it chanced to 
come near her. 
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In happy ignorance of these feelings 
the two Daisies grew stout and strong, 
and if An^v^ Betsy did sometimes wonder 
at the love Margaret lavished upon her 
furry pet, it was because she had not 
possession of the key to its mystery. The 
kitten formed an additional link between 
Margaret and her youthful friends; not 
but that they would have been delighted 
in any case to visit her aloncj but the two 
together were quite irresistible^ and so it 
happened that the quiet of '^ The Lees " 
was often invaded by the little feet of 
Uttle people, and Margaret herself was 
brought into more frequent contact with 
the other members of the Templeton 
family. 

Of these, Mrs. Walter Templeton was 
the only one who viewed the increasing 
intimacy with displeasure. She did not 
personally object to Margaret — ^indeed, as 
she became better acquainted with her 
she learned to admire and respect her; 
but she did object to the idea of her 
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becoming an inmate of the same dwelUng 
as herself; and she was also aware that 
as Humphrey's wife she would naturaUy 
take the precedence, and occupy the self- 
same position she had hitherto held. Nor 
was this all. The Templetons were a 
proud family, and among them unequal 
marriages were regarded as little short of 
disgrace. Sprung herself from a distant 
branch of the same line, Mrs. Templeton 
held all their interests as her own, and 
therefore keenly resented Humphrey's in- 
difference to the traditions of his ances- 
tors. However, having said as much as 
she dared upon the subject to her mother- 
in-law, she judged it expedient to be silent, 
contenting herself by keeping as much 
aloof as possible from her children's friend. 

With Lady Templeton Margaret gained 
increasing favour, though she made no 
display of her affection. 

The time was now drawing near when 
Mrs. Lynne and Dora were to return. 
Holly House had been ready for them for 
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some tszne^ hub Dr. Gfaliam had advised 
tbjsr remaming^ away as long as possible, 
hoping that I>Qza would get stronger by 
the change. But now the impatience of 
the sistecs could no longer be restrained, 
and their return was fixed for the follow- 
ing week. 

There were many little things to be seen 
to in the interval, and Margaret had at 
first proposed to take np her abode at 
HoDy House at once ; bnt that the Miss 
Jamesons decidedly negatived, so she was 
oUiged to content herself with ronning in 
and out as often as Miss Betsy wonld 
permit. 

It had been arranged that Margaret 
should go in the fly to fetch them, and on 
the morning of the preceding day she 
was folly occupied in putting the finishing 
touches to her own and Dora's rooms. 

Having completed them at last to her 
satisfaction, she caught up her hat and 
hastened down the village to Dr. Gra- 
ham's, having forgotten in her excite- 
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ment an engagement she had made to try- 
over some new duets with his wife. In 
this pleasant work the morning sKpped 
away almost imperceptibly until one 
o'clock struck. Fearful of keeping the 
old ladies waiting for their dinner, Mar- 
garet rushed off, scarcely waiting to say 
good-bye, and almost knocking over the 
doctor, who had accidentally barred her 
way. 

Now Miss Jemima had a great objec- 
tion to be kept waiting ; and though when 
Margaret entered the room the clock 
upon the chimney-piece only marked five 
minutes beyond the usual dinner-hour, 
Miss Jemima chose to consider herself 
aggrieved, and resented the offence ac- 
cordingly, nor could the most humble 
apologies restore her equanimity. The 
meal over, she stalked majestically out of 
the room, leaving Margaret in a conster- 
nation closely bordering on tears. 

"Never mind, dear," said Miss Betsy 
soothingly, "she will be all right pre- 
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sently ; she gets a little fit of perversity 
every now and then. You musn't take 
any notice of it." 

And in fact before long Miss Jemima 
did return, just as kind and ailable as 
usual ; but Margaret had learned a lesson^ 
and resolved to avoid keeping people wait- 
ing for their dinner in future. 

The weather, which had been cloudy 
all the forenoon, became bright and plea- 
sant now; so, finding both her com- 
panions more inclined to doze than to 
talk, Margaret fetched her hat and went 
off to pay a visit to Mrs. Haines, leaving 
word with the servant to that effect. 

She found that good lady in all the 
worry and bustle of a *^ spring clean," yet 
nevertheless cheery and good-tempered. 

"I don't believe you know what it is 
to be cross, Mrs. Haines," remarked Mar- 
garet, observing the calm deliberation 
with which she encountered the many 
trials and mishaps incidental to the oc- 
casion. 
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"La, miss! why, what's the use ? Get- 
ting out of temper never put wrong things 
right yet, that I know of, nor never will. 
Not but what I do get flustered a bit 
sometimes; but then I always think of 
what my old father used to say to me 
when I was a girl that high. * Polly,' he 
used to say, ' you mind what I says to 
you. If your religion ain't good enough 
to carry you over the little storms and 
pricks of this workaday world, how do you 
think it's going to carry' you up to that 
holy place yonder? There won't be no 
crossness up there, my gal, and the battle 
agaiQst ill-temper has to be fought down 
here first.' " 

And with this explanation of her simple 
faith Mrs. Haines resumed her vigorous 
exertions. Bidding her adieu, Margaret 
sauntered down the shady lane to sea- 
ward. The tide was low, and the sands 
firm and dry, the afternoon was too lovely 
to be wasted, and Margaret's mind some- 
what unsettled ; so, though by no means 
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sure that Miss Betsy would approve, she 
turned down by the cliffs and set out for 
Dean's Hollow, a small fishing hamlet 
more than two miles away — ^the nearest 
point whence a path could be found lead- 
ing from the sands to the cliffs above. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

The mind that broods o*er guilty woes 

Is like the scorpion girt by fire ; 

In circle narrowing as it glows, 

The flames around their captive close, 

Till, inly searched by thousand throes, 

And maddening in her ire. 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

** The sting she nourished for her foes ; " 

Whose venom never yet was vain, 

Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 

And darts into her desperate brain : 

So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live like scorpion girt by fire ; 

So writhes the mind remorse hath riven. 

Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven ; 

Darkness above, despair beneath. 

Around it flames, within it death. Byron. 

One mile beyond Dean's Hollow follow- 
ing the coast-line (it was two by road) 
lay the town of Treton, where Mrs, 
Lynne and I)ora had taken up their 
abode. It was a pretty Uttle town, some- 
what old-fashioned and behind the times, 
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yet nevertheless extensively patronised 
during the summer months. 

On this last afternoon of their stay 
Mrs. Lynne proposed a drive across the 
fine open downs that stretch for so many 
miles along the Kentish coast ; but Dora 
was tired and disinclined, so her step- 
mother forbore to press it and set out for 
a sohtary walk instead. Passing through 
the outskirts of the town, she ascended 
the road leading to the cliffs beyond. 
The ascent was steep, and at the top 
Mrs. Lynne turned for a moment to rest, 
and to taste the fresh salt breeze that 
came sweeping up from the sea. To 
lovers of Nature it would have been a 
pleasant spot from the beauty of the 
scene beneath and around, to the further 
enjoyment of which thoughtful hands 
had erected several rustic benches pro 
bono publico. The tall chalk cliffs, so 
dazzlingly white, contrasted beautifully 
with the blue sea, gently rippling with a 
jewelled hght upon the sands ; its surface 
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smooth and calm, though a distant line 
of breakers marked the proximity of for- 
midable sandbanks and half -sunken rocks. 
Vessels of many kinds skimmed over the 
sparkling waters, their sails glistening in 
the sunshine, ajid almost rivalling in 
purity the wings of the sea-gulls that flew 
backwards and forwards with wild, hoarse 
scream. In a hollow of the chff rose the 
modest little town, its houses not ranged 
in rank like an army of soldiers, nor yet 
rising tier above tier, but scattered here 
and there in picturesque confusion, half- 
hidden by trees and surrounded with gar- 
dens. Behind them lay the hazy reaches 
of downs stretching far away into the dim 
distance. 

Such was the view that greeted Mrs. 
Lynne as she leaned back thoughtfully 
against the bench; and if its beauty 
a^oke no responsive echo in her breast, 
it was rather because her mind was too 
deeply engaged in other and, to her, 
more important subjects, than that she 
was really indifferent to it. 
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On the eve of her return to Dalestone 
her thoughts were necessarily busy with 
her future plans, as on them only could 
she rely for the completion of her hopes. 
She had folly understood the reason of 
Humphrey's journey north, and even 
considered it as a sign in her favour, and 
proving the greatness of her power ; and 
indeed, as things had turned out, his 
absence was rather a matter of rejoicing 
than otherwise, removing as it did all 
fear of further intercourse with Margaret 
during her own enforced retirement (by 
which train of reasoning we discover that 
Dalestone was weU able to guard its own 
secrets, no breath of Humphrey's return, 
or Margaret's intimacy at the park,, 
having reached her). Yet Mrs. Lynne 
sighed as she turned carelessly away from 
the lovely prospect before her, and pro- 
ceeded on her way ; for she knew in her 
inmost heart that Humphrey would never 
be her slave again. 

And she had loved him ! — ^nay, did so 
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still; but hers was that wild, ungovern- 
able passion, which when thwarted or 
denied speedily turns to hatred and re- 
venge. 

On one point she was fully determined 
— Margaret should never occupy the place 
to which she had aspired. If no other 
plan were feasible, she would break up 
her present establishment and take both 
girls with her to the continent. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by find- 
ing herself at the end of the narrow path 
she had hitherto followed, and on looking 
oyer the iron railing] that barred the way 
she discovered a deep cutting or roadway 
underneath. There was no bridge, but 
on the opposite side a few steps roughly 
hewn in the chalk hinted at a probable 
continuation of the walk ; but how to get 
to them ? — ^that was the difficulty. How- 
ever, on retracing her steps a httle Mrs* 
Lynne found a narrow path, which being 
followed for a short distance resolved 
itself into a lane, which again led into 
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the chalky thoroughfare before mentioned, 
and thence to the sands. Here a direc- 
tion post, somewhat defaced by time, 
yet still legible, informed the traveller 
that this was ^'Dean's Hollow," though 
where the hamlet itself lay was not 
mentioned. 

This was unobserved by Mrs. Lynne, 
however, her attention being occupied 
solely by a man who, dressed in the garb 
of a sailor, was resting beneath its out- 
stretched arms. We need not describe 
him, having seen him before — it was 
Mrs. Lynne's nocturnal visitor. 

Before she had recovered herself suf- 
ficiently to effect a retreat, the man 
looked up and recognised her. Springing 
to his feet with an oath of doubtful im- 
port, a look of derisive joy overspreading 
his face, he came towards her with out- 
stretched hand. 

*^ I am delighted, Mrs. Lynne, at this 
unexpected — I might almost say, unhoped- 
for — pleasure. It certainly was my inten- 
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tion to favour you with a call within the 
next xday or so ; but this chance meeting 
will answer every purpose and save me 
further trouble." 

The cool effrontery of the speaker 
seemed to have deprived Mrs. Lynne of 
the power of speech. At all events she 
remained silent, and the man continued^ 
a sardonic smile curling his upper lip — 

"I suppose you thought I was gone^ 
fair lady, and are therefore surprised at 
my reappearance? The fact is, I have 
never left the neighbourhood at all. I 
have several irons in the fire, and one is, 
not to lose sight of you. You needn't 
frown — ^I know what I am about. Did 
you think ? " he continued, his bland, 
half-sneering tones changing to those of a 
withering contempt — "Did you think such 
a pitiful sum as ^^a^ would keep me away? 
Am I to starve while you feast in plenty ? 
No ! By the heavens above us, I will 
have my share of the spoils — ^my full 
share. Do you hear? Do you hear?" 
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he cried hoarsely, "or Til take my 
revenge ! " 

" You dare not," answered Mrs. Lynne, 
her blue eyes flashing with rage. "I 
have hold upon you, remember. Venture 
but one step beyond my patience, and I 
wiU give you up to the hand of justice, as 
a thief Bud a, forger — " 

"Take care, my lady," returned the 
man with a threatening air, "I may wax 
dangerous. You would not be the first 
woman put out of the way for being 
troublesome. Besides, you can't strike 
me without hurting yourself. What would 
the refined and fastidious Mr. Templeton 
say when he learned that his intended 
bride was the daughter of a felon ? Do 
you think the match would come off?" 
Observing her wince at this home thrust, 
he whispered meaningly, "You had 
better mind how you play your cards in 
that quarter. I have heard that his af- 
fections are wavering." 

"We were never engaged," remarked 
Mrs. Lynne as coolly as she could. 
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"Oh!" answered the mai;i, whom we 
are now obliged unwillingly to acknowr 
ledge as Colonel de Brisseaux. ** Then of 
course the rumour cannot affect you." 

" What rumour ? " she demanded. 

" Oh, nothing. I only heard it reported 
that his heart was held captive by your 
own pretty charge." 

" It is false — ^utterly false ! She has been 
ill for weeks, and almost at death's door." 

"What a pity the almost was not quite j 
isn't it?" he inquired, his eyes fixed fully 
upon her. 

The colour fled from her cheeks, leaving 
them ashy white, but she soon recovered 
herself. 

"And supposing I did think so," she 
said, "what then? Have I not cause? 
Is that girl always to stand in my way ? 
Had she not been here Humphrey would 
have been mine— mine 1 " 

"And now you wiU give him up to her, 
while you enact the role of fairy god- 
mother ? " 
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Through the pale lips tremtilous with 
passion hissed the one word, ^^ Never T' 
while the look that accompanied it silenced 
even Colonel de Brisseaux. 

"Well," he said after a pause, *'what 
arrangements do you intend to make ? I 
have told you what I expect, namely, a 
full share of your present income, amount- 
ing, as we are both aware, to nearly five 
hundred a year." 

"Are you mad," she exclaimed, "that 
you make such a request ? I have given 
you already as much as I can afford, and 
I will not add to it one halfpenny. AdMe's 
marriage portion has already reduced my 
income by nearly one-half. Poor miser- 
able girll Heaven knows it was small 
enough, but all I had to give. It should 
have been your part, sir, to portion your 
daughters, but instead of that you rob 
them of all you can obtain. Are you 
not ashamed?" she demanded, her 
voice raised with anger and contempt — 
" ashamed to own yourself a man, while 
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you hide in caves and hollows, dressed in 
various disguises, afraid to trust yourself 
among your fellows! Yes, lower your 
hold eyes, and drop them in shame to the 
dust ; you have cause. Know this, once 
for aU ; my father though you he, not one 
penny of my money shall he given you 
unless you ohey my commands. Leave 
this neighhourhood, and I will provide 
funds to pay your passage to New Zealand 
or AustraHa, I care not which; then, 
when I hear of your safe arrival, I will 
send you a further sum. Those are my 
conditions. Accept them or reject them, 
as you please. I leave you to think them 
over at your leisure." 

With these words she turned haughtily 
away, crossed the road, and ascending the 
steps leading to the upper path continued 
her interrupted walk, leaving the colonel 
haK-cowed and wholly indignant, yet 
withal not a little amused. 

*'Ah, my lady!" he muttered as she 
disappeared, "I must try another tack with 
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you. Send me off to the antipodes, eh ? 
Don't you wish you may get it ? You're 
a bold one to propose it. By Jingo," he 
added, seating himself in his former posi- 
tion, " she did look handsome and no 
mistake ! What a fool that Templeton 
nust be to prefer that meek-faced girl to 
this peerless beauty ! Yet I don't know ; 
goodness is more lasting than beauty after 
aU, so he may get the best of it in the end." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Lynne hastened on, 
striving by rapidity of motion to subdue 
the tempestuous tumult within. She had 
already traversed half of the distance be- 
tween Dean's Hollow and Dalestone, 
when, reaching a portion of the cliff that 
extended a good deal further seaward than 
usual, she stopped to look for a moment 
at the rising tide, already freshening in 
the afternoon breeze ; the restless waves 
fit emblems of her own agitated breast. 

But what is that lying on the shelving 
ledge of rock below ? A flutter of light 
summer garments shows it to be a lady ; 
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but who could be so bold as to remain 
there in the face of that advancing tide ? 
Bending cautiously forward, for the 
great height made her feel giddy, Mrs. 
Lynne looked downwards. Ten or twelve 
feet beyond the edge of the cliff, which 
rose straight and perpendicular as a wall 
to the height of nearly thirty feet, lay a 
huge mass of sunken rock, fragments .pro- 
bably of the cliff itself, and connected 
with it by a narrow ledge scarcely raised 
above the level of the sand, and round 
which the water was even now creepiag. 
On this strange island, for such it would 
shortly become, lay a young girl fast asleep, 
her basket full of shells and seaweed lying 
at her feet. Her face was partly hidden 
by a shady hat of Italian straw, yet Mrs. 
Lynne knew it was Margaret lying before 
her. She had apparently found her pro- 
posed walk too long, and knowing nothing 
of the dangers of these swiftly returning 
tides, had sat dcJwn to rest, and in that 
position had fallen asleep. 
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Here, then, Mrs. Lynne had found the 
simple unoflfending girl she called her 
enemy! Checking the first natural im- 
pulse that prompted her to arouse her 
while yet escape was possible, she stood 
looking down with bitter angry feelings 
on the unconscious sleeper beneath. 

Simple and unoffending — yes she was 
both, yet it was to her that her step- 
mother's thoughts pointed as the main- 
spring of all her wrongs. She had lost 
the love she prized ; Margaret had gained 
it. Her whole fature was ruined and her 
happiness destroyed, and by whom ? — 
Margaret. 

There darted across her distempered 
mind the recollection of her father's words 
when speaking of Margaret's illness, 
" What a pity the almost was not quite ! '' 

Oh, if she had but died then ! And yet 
until now Mrs. Lynne had never really 
wished her death. Did she do so now ? 
Supposing her father's insinuations were 
to come true, and Margaret were one 
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day to become Humphrey's bride. The 
thought was insupportable; and with a 
resolution bom of madness Mrs. Lynne 
determined to let Margaret sleep on un- 
warned. 

Only a few moments had passed, yet the 
water now covered the connecting ledge 
of rock. Still it was not deep, and any 
one of ordinary activity could easily spring . 
from the sleeper's present position to the 
firm sand visible on either side of the pro- 
montory, and so gain the mouth of Dean's 
Hollow in safety. But Mrs. Lynne stood 
immovable, the warning was not given, 
and the precious opportunity passed away 
for ever. 

With fascinated eyes and bated breath, 
she watched the white sands disappearing 
bit by bit before the hungry waves, till 
the whole surface was an unbroken waste 
of water ; then for the first time the full 
significance of her deed seemed to become 
apparent to her^ frenzied mind, and with a 
fihriek of horror she turned and fled. Not 
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back by the patb she had previously tra- 
velled — ^that she dared not try — ^bnt over 
the open country, beyond the sight and 
sound of the accusing sea. 

With hot haste she passed over an 
endless succession of fields, heedless of 
fence or hedge, eager only to run away 
from thought. But who can escape that 
relentless avenger? Utterly exhausted, 
she sank down at length under a friendly 
tree, and burying her face in her trembling 
hands prepared to do battle with her 
inward foe. 

Whither had that afternoon carried 
her? What had she done? Murder? 
Oh no, it could not be ! Horrid, horrid 
thought, it could not be ! What was it> 
then ? 

Poor, wretched woman ! she scarcely 
knew, only that temptation had come, 
and she had yielded to its power. What 
would she not have given to see Mar- 
garet alive again before her? Alive! of 
course she was. Who said that she was 
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dead ? It was a dream — a horrible night- 
mare — she would yet go home and find 
her there as usual ; and with the joy of 
the momentary rehef of the idea she 
laughed aloud — a laugh whose hoUow, 
timeless mirth frightened even her own 
ears. If Margaret were indeed living, 
why was she here ? If — ? The torture 
of suspense was too great to be borne, 
and rising wearily the miserable woman 
started to return. She was now in the 
midst of country fields beyond view of 
the sea, ' and without any clue to her 
position. After wandering about for 
several hours she at length came within 
sight of the chalk-bound coast, and the 
evening was tolerably advanced before she 
again stood on the spot where her fearful 
resolution had been taken. Twice she 
neared the cliff, and was driven back 
again by an agony of suspense and fear, 
to which the waves danced mockingly. 

At last she ventured to the outer edge 
and peeped tremblingly over. Alas ! white 
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foam alone marked the position of the rocks 
where Margaret had lain. All was silent 
as the grave ; the sea kept its secret, 
and the moon shone as peacefully on its 
treacherous waters as though no young 
life had been struggling in their ruthless 
grasp. Two objects alone were visible, the 
basket that had held Margaret's seaweeds, 
and the hat that she had worn. Mrs. 
Lynne needed no farther confirmation of 
her fears. Drawing back with shuddering 
horror she uttered the single words " Mur- 
deress!" and sank senseless to the ground. 
Here she was discovered by Colonel de 
Brisseaux, who had returned in search of 
her. Favoured by the darkness, he re- 
moved her to a place of secrecy, for her 
mind could not readily recover from the 
terrible strain it had undergone, and her 
disconnected ravings gave him sufficient 
information to convince him that she was 
better under his care for the present. 
Even he, hardened reprobate as he was, 
was shocked at the length to which her 
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jealousy had carried her, though he did 
not scruple to turn to his own use the 
knowledge he had gained, and by working 
on her fears obliged her to extend to him 
the assistance she had previously refused. 
He knew well enough that even were she 
found guilty of compassing Margaret's 
death, no jury would convict her on her 
own assertion, as terror might well have 
been thought sufficient excuse for not 
attempting her rescue. But it suited his 
plans that she should think otherwise ; 
and therefore, holding before her the dread- 
ful consequences of her deed and the im- 
possibility of her returning to Dalestone, 
he succeeded in persuading her to seek 
safety in flight. She was evidently in no 
condition to be left alone, however, nor 
could she in her present distracted state 
have acted successfully the role assigned to ' 
her ; he therefore accompanied her to Ire- 
ton having first changed his sailor suit for 
a disguise more befitting his position and 
the character he proposed to assume. His 
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plans were well laid, and Dora, who had 
already passed several hours of great 
anxiety at her step-mother's non-appear- 
ance, was prepared to receive ill tidings 
concerning her without suspicion. 

Colonel de Brisseaux, who passed him- 
seK off as the father-in-law of Adele, Mrs, 
Lynne's sister, professed to have travelled 
from France with news of that lady's 
sudden and alarming illness, which neces- 
sitated Mrs. Lynne's returning with him 
without delay. Mrs. Lynne's own hys- 
terical and grief - stricken manner gave 
further colouring to the tale ; and Dora^ 
■ unahle herseK to render any active 
assistance, warmly expressed her sym- 
pathy, and assured her step-mother that 
nothing should be wanting that could in 
any way facihtate her plans. She received 
with affectionate solicitude the directions 
Mrs. Lynne gave her with faltering voice 
and averted head, respecting her house- 

* 

hold affairs, whereby she intimated that 
the future must depend upon Adele's 
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recovery or the contrary; and plainly 
hinted that her return in any case was 
doubtful. Her luggage packed, Colonel 
de Brisseaux, whose impatience was barely 
restrained, hastened to procure a convey- 
ance, and scarcely giving Dora time to 
bid adieu to the poor guilty woman, who 
shrank with instinctive horror from her 
caresses, and who yet, had she been alone, 
would probably have been only too thank- 
ful to throw herself at her feet and confess 
at once her sin and its awful conse- 
quences, he led her away; and the mail 
train conveyed them speedily to London, 
beyond the possibility of pursuit. 

Thus the gay and brilliant Mrs. Lynne 
vanished from the scene of her former 
triumphs. A miserable, remorse-stricken 
woman, with the brand of Cain upon her 
soul. For hath not He written, who is 
Himself the Giver and Preserver of life, 
*' Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer ?'* and was she not in intent 
and will a murderess ? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

These eyes, that were half-closed in death, 

Now dare the noontide blaze ; 
My voice, that scarce could speak my wants, 

Now hymns Jehovah's praise. 
'Twas Thou that from the whelming wave 

My sinking soul redeemed ; 
'Twas Thou that o'er destaruction's storm 

A calming radiance beamed. 

Qrahanie, 

That same afternoon, Humphrey Tem- 
pleton, returning from a ride and passing 
near the signpost in Dean's Hollow, was 
surprised to see a crowd of ten or twelve 
men collected together at the water's 
edge. As they were evidently fishermen, 
he passed on after a second's pause, pre- 
suming that they were engaged in their 
usual avocations, and would soon have 
forgotten them had not the familiar sound 
of the peculiarly deep bay of his own fa- 
vourite hound struck upon his ears. 
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To rein in his horse and hasten to the 
spot was the work of a moment, a sus- 
picion of foul play (the fishermen of the 
Hollow bearing by no means the best of 
characters) having crossed his mind. His 
ears had not deceived him ; it was Hector, 
who appeared struggling painfully through 
the serf; he seemed spent and exhausted, 
but the sight of his master animated the 
noble brute with new courage, and a few 
vigorous strokes brought him ashore, bear- 
ing in his mouth a burden one would 
have deemed far beyond his strength ; it 
was the body of Margaret. 

Exerting all his failing power, he broke 
from the men who endeavoured to re- 
strain him and carried the senseless girl 
to Humphrey's feet, and then lay down 
panting and gasping beside her. Utterly 
unprepared for the shock that was com- 
ing, Humphrey gently raised the lifeless 
form, and sweeping back the tangled 
masses of hair that concealed her face be- 
came conscious that it was Margaret. 
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One terrible heartrending cry burst 
from his whitening lips, then without a 
word he gathered her to his heart, and 
followed by the wondering fishermen 
hastened with rapid steps to the nearest 
cottage. Then when the utmost had 
been done that love or science could sug- 
gest, Humphrey knelt beside the dear 
form, chafing her cold hands in his, his 
heart devoured with fear and grief. Out 
of respect to the master, the room where 
Margaret lay was not disturbed, but out- 
side the excitement was great, and when 
the doctor arrived every one pressed for- 
ward eager to be the first to tell the tale ; 
but thrusting them hastily aside he passed 
through to the room beyond. The mes- 
senger, an ignorant country fellow, had 
simply told him that a woman was 
*^ drownded ; " his horror therefore may be 
imagined when, bending over the uncon- 
scious girl, he recognised Margaret. 

Passing one hand across his eyes to 
wipe away the unaccustomed moisture 
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that filled them, he laid the other with a 
sympathising pressure upon Humphrey's' 
shoulder. Neither spoke, but the young 
man's head bent lower, while his whole 
frame quivered with tearless sobs. Then 
the doctor proceeded to business, making 
a few professional inquiries by the way, as 
brief and terse as the replies they evoked. 
''This insensibility is only temporary; 
she is not dead," he said calmly, after an 
examination which had seemed endless to 
the anxious watcher beside him. '' I do 
not yet know its cause, unless it be from 
sheer exhaustion, for Hector evidently 
went sensibly to work and kept her head 
well above water. But stay, here is a 
bruise above the temple," he added, draw- 
ing back the hair that had hitherto con- 
cealed it ; *' and farther back is another, 
from which the blood is still oozing, and 
her hand and arm, poor child, how they are 
lacerated ! She must have struggled hard 
for life ! But if this be all we shall not 
do amiss. Come, Mr. Templeton, will 



1*12 S»c^ cf Lifts Lessons. 

v^-it 2isii* v;:HiKe!f Qsefol ? First I want 
v.'CL TO «ill in one of those old women 
»>cr^5 ods^ie : then do you monnt my 
i.^c?^ 1 1 Tcci lie liberty of sending yours 
bici. b^ seiKT^ed imther spent with the 
<^t?c b^ bihi teen ridden) and get me 
iccin^ lirr^ I shdJl want from the sur- 
;e^rr ? Sbe wEil ha^Te recoTered her senses 

" IV xv«L i^»Jhr think so ? " said Hum- 
rc::^y. $cc>ewiait incredulously. 

^" IV> I ? Ot course I do- I haven't a 
cscH :j^\::4 ii.** he said, meeting Hum- 
j'c;n?y > k^iji of gbid astonishment with his 
i mfcitV srmle. ^•^Take a light heart 
i^TvNoi; she is in safe hands. But as, 
xuivter anr ciicumsiances, she cannot he 
lUv^T^ to-night, it wiU he well to tell the 
Mi:^$ Jamessoiis. I daresay they are out 
oi their wits by this time, poor old ladies." 
With a heart OTerflowing with gratitude 
to the Gixer of all good, Humphrey de- 
parted to do the doctor^s bidding. 

His first yisit was to the surgery, that 
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the doctor's list of requirements might 
be made ready against his return ; he then 
turned his steps to " The Lees." His 
mother's carriage was at the door, and 
leaving his horse in charge of the servant 
he entered. 

The afternoon had faded into evening, 
and the sun was sinking to rest ; the sky 
meanwhile blushing rosily under his part- 
ing smile. But if the outer world was 
still in sunshine, gloomy darkness cer- 
tainly prevailed at ^' The Lees." Opening- 
the door, which the little maid seemed too 
bewfldered to do for him, Humphrey found 
that part of his story had evidently been 
told. On the sofa sat the two old ladies, 
and between them Lady Templeton. 

Miss Betsy, her face hidden in the 
cushion on which Margaret's head had 
so often rested, was weeping bitterly but 
silently, but Miss Jemima's sorrow 
seemed too deep-seated for tears. She 
sat upright, her eyes fixed with a look 
of de^ despair upon the ground, every 

19 
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line on her strongly-marked features testi- 
fying to the sincerity of her grief. Fash- 
ing away the hand Lady Templeton, her 
own fEtce qniyering with emotion, had 
laid upon hers, she said in a strained 
harsh voice— 

^' It was my fanlt that she went ont. 
I sent her away by my wicked temper ; 
hut for that she wonld be living now. 
Oh, Margaret I Margaret ! And yet how 
dearly I loved her ! " 

Eaising her eyes at the sound of the 
closing door, she asked with a dreary 
kind of smile that only showed more 
plainly the heartache within — 

"Are you come to mourn with us, Mr. 
Templeton ? It is all we can do now, for 
our child is dead." 

" No, Miss Jemima," said Humphrey, 
his voice faltering too for a second with 
intense gratitude that such was not his 
errand. " I am come to tell you that Mar- 
garet is safe — safe ! " he repeated. 

" Safe I — ^yes, in heaven," murmured 
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Miss Jemima, while Lady Templeton 
caught her son's hands in hers with the 
eajnest inquiry — 

'^ Do you mean to say that she is not 
drowned ? " 

'^ Yes, dear mother," he answered with 
a full smile this time, though his lips 
trembled still. " I have just left her in 
Dr. Graham's hands." 

At first the news seemed too good to be 
true ; but when Miss Jemima fully reaUsed 
that it was so, the tears grief had stayed 
flowed plenteously at the touch of joy, and 
falling on her knees the dear old lady 
thanked God aloud for His unexpected 
deliverance. A few words of explanation 
followed, and then it was arranged that 
the carriage should take the three ladies 
at once to Dean's Hollow, that they 
might see with their own eyes their 
recovered treasure. 

The little maid, with a heart cheered by 
the joyful tidings, ran over the house and 
drew up the blinds, and the sun smiled his 
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bright good-night on an abode of peace 
and happiness. 

The ladies having several little arrange- 
ments to make before leaving, Humphrey 
reached the Hollow some time before they 
did. Things had not altered much during 
his absence. Margaret had recovered 
from her unconsciouness and was sleep- 
ing, but not quite so tranquilly as the 
doctor could have wished. Her cheeks, 
so colourless before, were now burning 
with fever, and every now and then she 
would start and moan, or open her eyes 
with a look of fright. Still Dr. Graham 
hoped that rest and perfect quiet would 
avert any dangerous consequences; but 
he nevertheless gave positive orders that 
no one should be admitted into the sick 
room but the mistress of the house — a 
quiet, capable body — and Humphrey. 
Possibly he had reasons for this exception, 
but if so he did not mention them. 

When the carriage drew up to the door, 
he went out to meet the ladies and 
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give his report, leaving Huraphrey on 
guard with directions to call him if 
necessary. 

Disturbed by the bustle in the outer 
room, Margaret opened her eyes with a 
wild stsirt and half -uttered shriek ; but at 
the sound of Humphrey's voice her terror 
subsided, and the dark eyes turned with 
an inquiring look upon him. Afraid to 
speak. Dr. Graham having strictly 
warned him not to excite her, he only 
answered her with a smile, but one so 
sweet and loving that it seemed to take 
the place of words. She met it for a 
moment with the same steadfast, wonder- 
ing gaze, then she too smiled, and draw- 
ing a little closer to him whispered — 
'^ I am so tired. My head aches.*' 
'^ Does it, darling ? so — is that better ?" 
and kneeling beside the couch he gently 
raised her head till it rested on his 
shoulder. A whispered " yes " was all 
the answer, but the eyes were more elo- 
quent, and Humphrey, reading their sweet 
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message, bent Ids lips on hers unreproved. 
Soon after, when Dr. Graham re-entered 
the room, he found Margaret still sleeping, 
supported on Humphrey's shoulder. 

The next morning, though stiU very 
weak and shaken. Dr. Graham considered 
hei fit to bear removal ; but when Mar- 
garet heard that it was proposed to take 
her at once to Holly House, she protested 
so vehemently against it, and entreated 
so piteously to be permitted to return to 
" The Lees " for a time, that it was found 
advisable to yield to her request. Nor 
were the Miss Jamesons by any means 
adverse to the arrangement, though they 
could not help wondering that Margaret 
was not more anxious to see her sister. 
They did not, of course, expect her to 
care about meeting Mrs. Lynne. 

Seeing their perplexity, Margaret told 
them the story of her adventures the day 
before, that they might better understand 
her feelings on the subject. 

She had gone for a walk along the 
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sands, she said, meaning to return by 
Dean's Hollow ; but seeing that the tide 
was so far out, and feeling very tired, she 
seated herseK upon the throne, as the 
rock where she was found was called, to 
rest ; there she fell asleep. 

At first she slept quietly, but presently 
was disturbed by unpleasant dreams. She 
thought she was standing on the edge of 
the cliff in the midst of a furious storm, 
when suddenly some one seized her from 
behind and endeavoured to throw her over. 
In vain she struggled, and shouted for 
help ; bit by bit she felt her feet losing 
their hold, till at last she fell and sank 
deep into the foaming waters. On coming 
to the surface she looked upwards and saw 
the face of Mrs. Lynne, fiendish in its look 
of unholy triumph. Vainly she implored 
her help, the only answer was heart- 
less laughter, until she sank exhausted 
beneath the engulfing waves. Trembling 
with terror, she awoke to find herself sur- 
rounded by the sea. 
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Betreat was impo6s3>le from the first, 
and her dies for assistaace were probably 
nnheard, and as die watched the waves 
rising inch by inch Margaret lired over 
again all the horror of her dream. At 
length, when hope seemed failing, she 
heard the barking of a dog: then only 
sensible of one fsuA — yiz.j that to relin- 
qnish her hold would be death — she man- 
aged to hold on imtil saved by Hector, 
never folly conscious imtil she opened her 
eyes in the cottage at Dean's Hollow. 

This recital was not given without much 
reluctance, for the very remembrance of 
that afternoon made her shudder and 
tremble. She would go anywhere, she 
said, only she could not face Mrs Lynne 
as yet. Let her get a little stronger first, 
and then perhaps she might not mind her 
so much. 

She became so excited that Miss 
Jameson sent for Dr. Graham, finding 
her soothing words availed nothing. 

With the doctor came also Lady Tem- 
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pleton, who at once proposed that Mar- 
garet should be given into her charge, 
as a complete change would do her the 
most good. Very reluctantly the Miss 
Jamesons consented. They had had her 
so long under their care that she seemed 
their special property ; but the poor girl 
looked so worried and iU, that they felt it 
would be selfish to consider their own 
feelings in the matter, especially as Lady 
Templeton pressed them to come arid see 
her as often as they liked. 

So it was decided; and the carriage 
having deposited the two ladies at then: 
own door, carried Margaret and Lady 
Templeton on to Haverford Park. The 
fly that had been sent for Dora and Mrs. 
Lynne arrived somewhat late in the even- 
ing, the former being its only occupant. 
Miss Betsy, who was waiting to receive 
her, was of course much amazed at Mrs. 
Lynne's non-appearance, and still more 
so when informed of the reason. 

A thousand conjectures floated through 
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her brain, for she knew enough of the 
world to understand that her hurried de- 
parture was, to say the least, suspicious ; 
still her conjectures, wide as they tra- 
velled, were far from the truth. Mrs. 
Lynne had vanished! How, why, or 
wherefore, remained a mystery, as far as 
the Dalestone people were concerned, for 
ever. It served for gossip for a week or 
two, and then died a natural death. 

Meanwhile Dora joined her sister at 
the park. Their visit extended over 
several weeks, and though Margaret 
sometimes ventured on a feeble remon- 
strance, she was always silenced by a 
gentle ** Nay, dear child, you are my 
daughter now" — an answer indicative of 
the future rather than the present. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 

Then before all they stand. The holy vow 
And ring of gold, no fond illusions now, 
Bind her as his. Across the threshold led. 
And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 
His house she enters, there to be a light. 
Shining within when all without is night ; 
A guardian angel o*er his life presiding, 
DoubHng his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 

Samuel Rogers. 

After an interval of three weeks news 
arrived respecting Mrs. Lynne. A thick 
important-looking envelope was handed 
to Margaret one morning, on breaking the 
seal of which a smaller enclosure directed 
to Dora, in Mrs. Lynne's handwriting, 
was discovered; this Margaret passed to 
her sister and then opened the accom- 
panying document. It was a lawyer's 
notice, informing her that Mrs. Lynne's 
property having been sold by private con- 



i 
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tract, all furniture and effects pertaining to 
herself and Dora were to be removed at 
once, as the new owner wished for imme- 
diate possession, &c. This startHng news 
was briefly corroborated in Mrs. Lynne's 
letter to Dora, which ran as follows : — 

" My dear Dora, — My sudden departure 
must have surprised you much, but the 
sad news of my loved sister's dangerous 
illness took away all my self-possession. 
She is still living, though very ill, and I 
shall not leave her. You do not need me 
now, having so many friends around you ; 
I shall therefore dispose of my house, &c., 
entirely. You are free to keep anything 
you Uke, on mentioning the same to my 
fiohctor or agent, a letter through whom 
will always reach me," &c. 

'* There is no postmark or address, and 
not a word to or about you, Margajret," 
said Dora, throwing the letter upon the 
table ; ''how utterly heartless ! I cannot 
understand it." 

'*It is indeed a mystery," remarked 
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Lady Templeton, " but I cannot say I re- 
gret that Mrs. Lynne has decided npon 
remaining abroad; it is pleasantest for 
all parties, I should imagine." And she 
glanced across at Margaret, who, playing 
idly with her teaspoon, seemed lost in 
reverie. 

The meal finished, Lady Templeton 
ordered the carriage and drove with the 
girls to Holly House. How strange it 
seemed to enter the famiUar rooms now 
empty and dusty. The furniture was 
already piled up in the hall and lobbies 
ready for removal, the woman who had 
been left in charge having received her 
orders the previous day. The morning 
was spent in looking out their own be- 
longings and separating them from Mrs. 
Lynne's, and when everything had been 
collected Margaret went through the de- 
serted rooms for the last farewell. There 
were no very pleasant memories con- 
nected with any of them, yet, led by some 
inexplicable impulse, she visited each one, 



i 
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while the life she had lived in them passed 
slowly in review before her. Her bed- 
room, where she had lain for so many 
weary days, was the last she entered. 
How varied the scenes it brought to her 
recollection ! Here she had wept many 
bitter tears of humihation and despair, 
but here also had the earhest dawn of 
love burst upon her soul. Who can tell 
how many battles had been fought within 
those four walls, or what precious victories 
had been gained ? 

Margaret had never had courage to face 
the sea since the night she had so barely 
escaped its toils ; but now, as she stood at 
the window whence she had so often 
watched it in its various moods, it looked 
to her like an old friend. 

But a downward glance changed the 
current of her thoughts. Under the 
branching limes she saw again the dim 
shadows stealing up and down, heard the 
click of the wicket gate, and felt once more 
the cold dew standing upon her brow, as 
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she stealthily watched the evil expression 
of the upturned face below. 

What had brought this vision before 
her so vividly that for the moment she 
fancied it real ? 

She could not tell ; nor could she have 
given a reason for the trembling that 
seized her limbs at the sound of a step 
upon the stairs. With cheeks blanched 
with dread, she waited until the sounds 
ceased at the threshold of the door, and 
then compelled herself to look up. 

It was only the agent employed by the 
soUcitor to remove the furniture ; she had 
already seen him several times, and he 
was now. probably engaged in taking a 
last survey to make sure that nothing was 
left behind. 

She drew breath more freely and the 
colour returned to her cheeks as she chid 
herseKfor her foolish fears. Was the man 
surprised to see her there, or did he expect 
her to speak to him, that he stayed thus 
motionless in the doorway? Thinking 
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it was probably the latter, Margaret ad- 
vanced towards the door, saying plea- 
santly — 

* * I suppose you have nearly finished 
your work now, have you not ? " 

He returned no answer, so she stopped 
and looked at him more closely. 

He was a tall, thin man, with thick, 
closely-curled hair, sHghtly sprinkled with 
grey, and whiskers of a similar colour. 
His dress was that of an ordinary work- 
man — perfectly neat and good, though 
plain ; yet in spite of his tidy clothing, in 
spite, also, of the false wig and whiskers, 
Margaret knew him after the first glance 
to be the man whose affairs were so closely 
and mysteriously connected with Mrs. 
Lynne. Leaning against the doorpost 
for support, her eyes fixed with a kind of 
fascination upon him, she waited for hiTn 
to speak. 

"Well," he said at length, "I see you 
recognise me, so there's no need for me to 
introduce myself. You hardly expected 
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to see me here, I fancy, and yet of the two 
I think I ought to be most astonished at 
seeing you. I thought you were at the 
bottom of the sea by this time:" 

Still Margaret did not move hand or 
foot, or lift her eyes from his face. 

Becoming uncomfortable under her 
steady gaze, he shifted from one foot to 
the oth.er; then blurted out awkwardly, 
as if ashamed of the feeling that prompted 
the words — 

'^ You need not think I am not glad to 
see you alive — because I am. I never 
wished your death." 

"Wished my death 1" repeated Mar- 
garet m a low awe-struek whLp«. 

" Do you know of no one to whom your 
death would bring joy rather than sor- 
row?" 

" My death ! " she echoed again in the 
same bewildered manner. 

" Yes, your death. Is this news to 
you ? Why should your step-mother have 
quitted Dalestone so suddenly and so 

20 
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secretly, but that she thought yon were 
drowned — ^and through her means ? Yon 
need not start like a frightened fawn ; she 
is far enongh from yon now, and so long 
as she believes yon dead yon are safe 
from her revenge." 

Pressing her hands to her throbbing 
brow she said, " I cannot nnderstand." 

"When yon lay sleeping npon the rocks 
she was watching yon — ^watching yon! 
Not to warn yon of yonr danger, nor to 
save you from it, but to see your chances 
of salvation &ding one by one until you 
were surrounded by the stealthy foe. 
That done she fled — she had not courage 
to see you die. I do not know by what 
means you were rescued, but I repeat it, I 
am glad you were. Mind," he continued, 
drawing nearer to the trembling girl 
whose eyes, dilated with horror, still 
maintained their fixed stare, "this is 
between ourselves. I came here in this 
disguise to learn the particulars of the 
case, and for other reasons best known to 
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myself. After to-day you will never see 
me nor your step-mother again. Forget 
that you have ever done so — yet remem- 
ber this : while you are silent you are 
safe. Be warned in time and keep your 
own counsel." 

So saying he turned away. Margaret 
listened to his retreating footsteps, and 
when they ceased sank senseless to the 
ground. 

When she recovered Lady Templeton 
was bending over her, but not even to her 
would she relate the terrible truths with 
which she had been made acquainted. 
Still, speak as Hghtly of her indisposition 
as she would, to loving eyes its effects 
were too visible to be sHghted ; and Lady 
Templeton felt convinced in her own mind 
that something more than ordinary must 
have occurred to produce such nervous 
irritability as Margaret showed for the 
remainder of the day. If hurriedly or un- 
expectedly addressed, she would start 
with a look of positive terror and turn as 
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white as ashes; while as night drew on 
her agitation and alarm appeared to 
augment. In vain she was questioned ; 
not one syllable would she mention on 
the subject, till, thoroughly disturbed, 
Lady Templeton sought her son, and 
telling him of Margaret's faint — a fact she 
had begged might not be named to any 
one — entreated him to find some clue to 
the cause. 

Thinking Humphrey would be more 
able to get at the real facts alone, she 
persuaded Dora to retire, promising to 
return and prepare a soothing draught for 
Margaret. But scarcely had the door 
closed upon them leaving her alone than, 
half wild with the wretched fancies that 
filled her brain, Margaret sprang up from 
the sofa where Lady Templeton had 
placed her, unable to endure the idea of 
solitude. The door opened just as she 
reached it, and Humphrey entered in time 
to receive her in his arms. For a mo- 
ment he thought she had fainted, but 
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clinging to his shoulder she whispered 
fihudderingly — 

** I cannot stay alone ; do not leave me, 
or I shall die." 

*' Hush, dear ! " he said gently ; ** you 
must not agitate yourself like this. What 
is it that you fear ? " 

** Oh, do not ask me ; I cannot — dare 
not — tell you." 

He urged her no more, but leading her 
to the sofa seated himself beside her, and 
tried every means to soothe and comfort 
her. But the trouble was too deep even 
for his love to remove^ and her whole 
frame shook with the violent sobs she had 
no power to control. 

" Margaret," he whispered presently, 
**you will hurt yourself, darling; don't 
sob so; nothing can harm you here. 
Won't you tell me your trouble and let me 
share it? Well, well, you shan't talk 
about it if it distresses you so," he added, 
feeling the shudder that passed over her 
as he spoke ; '* only do raise that tearful 
face, and let me get a glimpse of it." 
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Bat it was hopeless. The tears, indeed, 
ceased after a while, hut to look up was 
more than Margaret could manage. 

"Daisy, I don't think Dalestone agrees 
with you, somehow ; I shall have to send 
you off on some foreign expedition, I 
believe. It will be hard work to let you 
go, but seriously I think it will be neces- 
sary." 

He had spoken but half in earnest, and 
was quite unprepared for the animation 
with which she received the idea. 

*' Oh, do let me go ! I don't care 
where, or with whom, only let me go 
away from Dalestone," she cried. 

"Are you, then, so very glad to leave 
us ? " he asked gravely, with all a lover's 
selfishness. 

She gave him a sweet look in answer, 
and drawing closer to his side with the 
simple confiding manner of a little child, 
laid one of her hands upon his. 

'* I shall miss you very much, Daisy/' 
he said, fondly stroking back the dis- 
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ordered hair from her forehead. " I can't 
spare you for long; hesides, what will 
my mother do without her daughter ? " 

Margaret coloured and drooped her 
face, whence the shade had for the mo- 
ment departed. But she was not suffered 
to escape so, and in spite of her hlushes the 
sweet face was raised for his inspection. 

" My dear little Daisy ! ' My own at 
last ! Ah, little bird, you need not flutter 
so ; you are safe now, and I will never let 
you go." 

But Margaret had no wish to flee from 
hiniy nor from any one now ; for fear was 
forgotten in the overwhelming tide of love. 

Margaret had so long occupied a 
daughter's place in Lady Templeton's 
affections that she scarcely needed Hum- 
phrey's formal statement of the fact of 
their positive engagement to render her 
more completely so ; her watchful care 
could not have been surpassed, and sorely 
indeed was it needed. 

Weeks passed before Margaret re- 
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covered her lost ground, and even then 
her health was so delicate and uncertain 
that Dr. Graham entertained grave fears 
for the future, and positively forbade her 
wintering in England. A short engage- 
ment was therefore decided upon, and 
early in September Margaret was married 
from her uncle's house in Edinburgh. It 
was a very quiet and unpretending wed- 
ding, but as happy as perfect love and 
trust could make it. With the good 
wishes and heartfelt congratulations of 
tried and faithful friends, the young couple 
started for the continent, leaving Dora 
domiciled with her aunt until their return. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

The qualit J of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from, heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice 

Blessed; it blesseth him that gives and him that 

takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
Ihe throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribi^te to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 
But mercy is above all sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings : 
It is an attribute of God Himself, and earthly 
Power doth then show likest God's, when 
Mercy seasons justice. Shakespeare. 

Many letters of interest were received from 
the travellers from time to time, keeping 
their Mends in England tolerably well 
informed as to their whereabouts. Italy, 
Prance, and Switzerland were each visited 
in turn, tiQ, on the approach of Easter, 
the welcome tidings of their speedy re- 
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turn arrived at Dalestone. Then all was 
bustle and commotion, for the festivities 
Margaret's ill-health had prevented at the 
time of their marriage were arranged to 
celebrate their return. All Dalestone deter- 
mined to do honour to the occasion, and 
long before the time appointed the pro- 
gramme was complete. Easter Sunday, 
with its halo of delights, passed pleasantly 
away; on the ensuing Tuesday Mr. and 
Mrs. Templeton were expected. 

Bright and beautiful as heart could 
wish broke the auspicious morning. The 
air, laden with the scent of violets and 
primroses, blew fresh and keen ; but the 
sunlight fell pleasantly, while merry birds 
hopping from twig to twig sang glad songs 
of gratitude to the return of spring. 

The Dalestone lads and lassies were 
early astir, gathering the fragrant treasures 
of the , woods and dells to weave into 
garlands to decorate the triumphal arches 
that loving hands had erected in the 
avenue of beeches. By eleven o'clock 
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all was finished, and the drive and its 
approaches lined with spectators. A few 
minutes later and the well-known figure 
of Haines, farm bah'ff for Haverford, was 
descried in the distance. As he had been 
stationed at the farthest outpost to give 
the earliest warning of the travellers' 
apjproach, his appearance was a signal for 
an enthusiastic cheering, which was con- 
tinued without intermission until the car- 
riage with its four white horses and gay 
postillions, dashed through the avenue. 
The pace was too rapid to allow of more 
than a passing glimpse of its occupants, 
but both were evidently well pleased at 
the heartiness of their reception. At the 
door Lady Templeton and Dora met 
them with warm welcomes, and then 
ushered them into a room filled with 
guests specially invited to receive them. 
These were not strangers but friends, 
amongst whom the Miss Jamesons and 
Mr. Denbigh shone conspicuously. From 
one to another the young bride flitted 
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with her peculiarly sweet and winning 
grace, making all hearts to rejoice in the 
sunshine of her presence. "When the 
cold collation had been discussed the 
whole party proceeded to the tents that 
had been prepared for the humbler guests 
in the park. 

Here they found the greater number of 
the Dalestone inhabitants seated at long 
tables beautifully decorated with flowers ; 
the huge plates of beef and mutton that 
were placed before each individual, flanked 
by tankards of foaming ale, testifying to 
the substantial nature of the entertain- 
ment. 

At the master's approach every one 
. rose from his seat, while Mr. Haines pro- 
posed the toast of the day — Mr. and 
Mrs. Templet on — ^which was of course 
rapturously received ; then the health of 
Lady Templeton was drunk; and then 
Humphrey, taking Margaret's hand, led 
her to a more prominent post, and in a 
few brief, manly words, thanked them in 
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her name and his own for their hearty 
welcome. After which the visitors re- 
tired to join them later at the revels. 

The day passed most pleasantly away^ 
amidst scenes of rural felicity, and the 
evening was illumined with the fireworks 
and bonfires that added their share to the 
popular amusements. Throughout, the 
arrangements had been carefully planned, 
and the result was undeniably satis- 
factory. 

With so great a change in her outward 
prospects and surroundings, Margaret re- 
mained the same. She had been tried in 
the fiery furnace of adversity, and was 
now enthroned in the lap of luxury, but 
neither could detract from the sterling 
worth of her character. What adversity 
had purified and refined, luxury could not 
deteriorate, and duty still remained the 
polestar of her existence. Faithfully and 
gracefully she fulfilled the duties of her 
new position, looking up with loving re- 
verence to the example set her by Hum- 
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phrey's mother, whose noble mind well 
fitted her for the office of guide and coun- 
sellor to one who was just entering on 
the same line of duty she herself had so 
ably pursued. 

** Humphrey," remarked Margaret a 
few mornings after their return from the 
continent, as they were standing under 
the oak whose blasted limbs stiU hung 
over the gate by the old mill, " I will never 
beheve in omens again — ^nor in Mrs. 
Haines' wise sayings either," she added 
laughing. " Do you know the legend of 
this tree beside us ? " 

" The trysting tree ? No." 

" Mrs. Haines told me that the lovers 
— ^whose history you are doubtless ac- 
quainted with — carved a heart, or two of 
them (I forget which), the night before 
she left her home, poor girl, and that ever 
after this tree was avoided by the lads and 
lassies as uncanny ^ as shown by the Dale- 
stone proverb, * No happy love 'neath the 
trysting tree.' Ours has been happy 
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enough, and yet this was our first meet- 
ing-place." 

Humphrey laughed, and asked if she 
still retained her belief in ghosts. 

" I never did believe in them." 

"Yet I remember a certain young lady 
getting very nervous at the mere mention 
of them." 

" No, Humphrey, you are mistaken ; it 
was this proverb only that made me ap- 
pear so. It came suddenly into my head 
that we too should be unfortunate for 
meeting there." 

'* You foolish child ! " he said, drawing 
her fondly towards him; *'who would 
have thought my sober little wife would 
have been so superstitious ? Besides, I 
had seen, and I verily believe loved, you 
before then. That was not our first 
encounter." 

"Are you sure? " 

" Quite. I saw you in the garden 
three or four weeks before that. I think 
it was the very day you arrived. You were 
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standing on the bank looking towards the 
sea. That was my first glimpse of you, 
little woman." 

Margaret looked up with a bright, af- 
fectionate smile into his face ; then clasp- 
ing her hands round her husband's arm, 
she stood quietly by his side and let her 
thoughts wander into the past, tiU gradu- 
ally the smile faded from her lips, and 
a cloud of gravity feU over her fair face. 
Humphrey watched her silently for a 
while, then gently laying his hand upon 
those that rested on his arm he said — 

"Leave the past, darling — it is all over 
now. The very memory of all you suf- 
fered through my means is unutterably 
painful to me. Please God to spare me, 
and it shall be the business of my life to 
make you forget it, and to prove to you 
the depth and reality of my love. Though 
that never faltered ; for I loved you through 
all, and in spite of aU, blind, conceited 
idiot though I was. Would you seek 
a proof of my protestation, love ? " he 
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added, drawing his pocket-book from his 
coat. *' See, do you recognise these ? '' 

"Only a bunch of withered flowers." 
No, Margaret knew nothing of them, nor 
whence they derived their value. 

" These are some that you dropped on 
the day of the picnic. I found them, and 
had not the courage to throw them away, 
though I knew myself to be unworthy to 
keep them. Are you convinced of my 
faithfulness, or do you need further illus- 
tration?" 

Whereupon Margaret laughed saucily, 
and remarked that the least said upon 
that point the better. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Twice five years pass away, and Dalestone 
is again before us. Time, whose hand 
presses so heavily upon all things, has not 
spared our old friends more than others ; 
and death, too, has been busy amongst 
them. The solemn rooks are building 
their nests as of old in the lofty elms that 
skirt the borders of God's acre ; too busy 
in their noisy work to concern themselves 
about the quiet sleepers beneath, who, 
their work being ended, are peaoefully 
awaiting their reward. 

Many graves have been added since we 
last visited Dalestone ; but our eyes turn 
instinctively to one, evidently but recently 
turfed, where violets bloom in rich pro- 
fusion, while a cross of exquisite hothouse 
flowers laid upon it show that loving hands 
have lately rested there. A majestic elm 
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rears its branches above it, and keeps 
gua'rd over the unconscious dust. Miss 
Jameson has passed away, beloved and 
regretted by a whole village. Her work 
is now completed, her time of probation 
ended, and the faithful servant has gone 
home. 

Miss Betsy, still brisk and gentle as 
ever, feels almost bewildered at her loss, 
bemoaning rather her own helpless de- 
pendency than the separation which, at 
the most, can only last a few short years. 
She finds in Margaret's love her greatest 
comfort; who in her turn watches over 
her with a daughter's care. Near by, a 
slender column broken at the centre 
marks the resting-place of Dora, who, 
having seen a few years of Margaret's 
happy wedded life, joyfully resigned her 
soul to the hands of Him who gave it, 
after a short and painless illness. 

One glimpse of our heroine herself and 
we have done. 

It is a Saturday afternoon, a day usually 
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devoted to parish business, but to-day a 
carriage is waiting at the hall door to 
convey her to the cottage hospital her 
husband has recently erected to Dora's 
memory at Ireton, where Margaret is a 
frequent and ever-welcome visitor. She 
is standing on the lawn talking to her 
husband, while waiting for the flowers with 
which she seldom fails to enliven the 
humble patients of the sick wards. The 
years have flown lightly over both, though 
Margaret's figure has acquired a greater 
fulness and dignity. She is elegantly and 
appropriately dressed, and is, as she has 
ever been, the one delight of her husband's 
heart. Their talk is interrupted first by 
the gardener with his flowers, and then 
by the arrival of sundry small specimens 
of humanity, whom Humphrey laughingly 
styles his bunch of daises. A sturdy boy 
of six, a saucy dark-eyed maiden of four, 
and a bonny baby boy cutting his first 
tooth. These are Margaret's children, 
who seize upon her with delight, hoping 
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to induce her to join their play ; but she 
is busy to-day, so with a loving kiss to 
each the young mother steps into her 
carriage and the horses dash on their 
way. 

The hospital is soon gained, and pass- 
ing through its neat passages Margaret 
ascends the stairs and enters the long 
narrow ward, with its rows of beds on 
either side. Many cases are of long 
standing, but there are always one or two 
fresh ones, whose history is softly whis- 
pered to her by the sister in charge. Pass- 
ing slowly down the length of the apart- 
ment, Margaret says a few kind words to 
each until she reaches the last bed of all, 
where a poor half-starved woman, found 
dying by the roadside, had been placed. 
She seemed asleep; but, aroused by the 
soft rustle of Margaret's dress as she 
passed, she opened her eyes and looked 
dreamily round her, then rested them on 
her visitor, who had now passed on to her 
nearest neighbour. For a moment they 
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retained their vacant stare, then they 
opened wider and wider, dilating with a 
look of terror; while, despite her weak- 
ness, she raised herself on her elbow to 
follow her every movement. Looking to 
ascertain if she were still sleeping, and 
thus turning her full face to the sufferer 
and meeting her fixed gaze, Margaret rose 
and approached her ; but as she did so the 
woman sprang in frantic haste from the 
bed, gave one long piercing shriek, and 
fell backwards in a fit. Then it was that 
Margaret, with equal horror and conster- 
nation, recognised in the miserable and 
emaciated being before her the once lovely 
Mrs. Lynne. 

Feeling sick and dizzy, she hastened 
her departure to consult with her husband 
the possibiUty of effecting her removal, or 
at least ameliorating her position. After 
much discussion it was decided that Mar- 
garet should have her wish, and the car- 
riage was immediately despatched to bring 
Mrs. Lynne to Haverford. 
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Meanwhile the unfortunate woman had 
recovered her senses. She at first be- 
lieved her eyes had deceived her, but on 
hearing the sister mention Margaret by 
name she ventured on a few inquiries, 
from which she learned for the first time 
her rival's marvellous escape and subse- 
quent career. The news seemed almost 
more than her enfeebled frame could en- 
dure ; for with the intense gratitude that 
she was free from the guilt of her death 
rose also bitter feelings of anger against 
the unnatural parent who could thus, for 
the mere gratification of his own interest, 
have suffered her to live for so many 
miserable years under the awful impres- 
sion that she had wilfully destroyed an 
innocent life. 

When Margaret arrived she found that 
the patient had been removed to a private 
room, her case being considered hopeless. 
There she saw her alone. What tran- 
spired at their meeting was never made 
known to any living soul, nor was the 
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secret of Mrs. Lynne's attempt at her de- 
struction ever divulged even to her hus- 
band. A full confession was met by a 
full pardon ; and after a few days of ter- 
rible suffering, during which Margaret re- 
mained constantly beside her (she being 
too ill to be moved as proposed), Mrs. 
Lynne passed into eternity, her hand 
clasped in Margaret's. 

With death our criticism of her shall 
end. If she erred much, she also suffered 
much, and who shall say that God's mercy 
is less than man's ? 

And now, dear reader, I bid thee Adieu. 
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